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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to agree that this time the attack has proceeded at every 
the Editor, at 10 Great es Street, Kingsway, London,W.C. point, through unexpected successes and unexpected 
—<—= eee a _ failures alike, with the punctuality and precision of 
clockwork—in short, that the Staffs are learning their 
work. If that is true, we could have no better news. 





either the place or the time at which the * * * 

British Army was to make its attack, and as The Germans have now got on their hands four 
a natural consequence, no doubt anticipated by the separate sets of military operations, each of quite first- 
British Command, the German preparations for defence class importance. Firstly, they have to meet the 
were very complete. The practical impossibility in greatest Franco-British offensive that has yet been made. 
highly organised trench warfare of effecting anything Secondly, there is Verdun, where they are so deeply 
like a surprise attack, except upon a very small scale, committed, with their enormous concentration of men 
makes war a very much duller and a very much uglier and heavyguns, that they cannot withdraw; and probably 
business than ever before, but it also makes it much dare not even cease to attack, lest the French counter- 
more calculable and certain. Under the conditions in concentration there should seize its opportunity to rob 
which we are fighting at present on the Western Front, them of all they have won in the last four months. 
with the possibility of a rapid and sensational break- Thirdly, there is the heavy attack which they are making 
through practically eliminated, an attack has no object against the Russians on the northern side of the Lutsk 
save that of weakening the enemy’s forces without salient which is not even in sight of achieving its object, 
paying too high a price for the result. As regards the but which must be pressed with the utmost vigour if 
French attack south of the Somme—which the Germans General Brussilov is to be prevented from driving the 
do not appear to have expected—there is no doubt that salient deeper, reaching Lemberg and perhaps enveloping 
very considerable results, in the shape of guns and men the central Austrian armies. Finally, they have to meet 
captured or put out of action, have been achieved at a the new Russian offensive far to the north of the Pinsk 
remarkably small cost—with the possibility of a further marshes, which, if unofficial reports speak truly, is the 
strategical result of some importance to follow if General main Russian effort of the summer campaign, to which 
Foch succeeds in reaching Peronne. Similarly satis- many months of preparation have been devoted. How 
factory visible results were achieved by our troops on Jong Germany can stand such a drain on her resources as 
the right wing of the British attack, but in the centre, these four simultaneous campaigns involve remains to be 
where all the heaviest fighting has taken place, there are seen; but it is certain that while they last she will be 
at present very few public data by which to measure able to lend no aid worth mentioning to any of her 
the extent of General Haig’s success. How much we Allies. 
have really damaged the Germans is a question to which 
only the Higher Command can even guess the true The campaign in the Bukovina continues to develop in 
answer. All the unofficial reports, however, seem to a most satisfactory manner. The Russians have not 


yn little trouble had been taken to conceal 


* * * 
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only captured the junction of Kolomea, but according 
to the latest reports have got across the Delatyn- 
Korosmezo railway, which is one of the two main lines 
which cross the Carpathians into Hungary behind the 
Austrian front. The Austrian right centre, which has 
hitherto held most of its ground, is thus deprived of 
the use of what must have been its chief avenue of 
supply, and if the Russians continue to advance, will 
very soon find itself in a very dangerous position—so 
dangerous, indeed, that an early retirement over a very 
wide front seems to be almost inevitable. The struggle 
in this region is a matter no longer of trench warfare, 
but of open fighting, in which cavalry can be extensively 
used. Accordingly events are moving rapidly, and it 
seems likely that the next week or two will bring news 
of Russian successes greater than any that have been 
won since the very early days of the war. 
* * * 

Just as we are going to press there appear the long- 
expected despatches from Sir John Jellicoe and Sir 
David Beatty on the Jutland Battle. A great part of 
the first consists of extracts from the second, showing 
how large a proportion of the fighting fell to the Battle- 
cruiser Fleet and its adjuncts. After the Battle Fleet 
joined in, visibility was very bad, and “‘ towards the van 
only some four or five ships were ever visible at once. 
More could be seen from the rear squadron, but never 
more than eight to twelve.” The despatches are so 
written or edited as to make it almost impossible to 
form any opinion on the strategy or tactics. Comparing 
their story with Mr. Pollen’s, for instance, it is impossible 
to find either corroboration or contradiction of the more 
striking features of the latter. Thus Mr. Pollen told 
us that the Indefatigable and Queen Mary were both 
sunk, through a quasi-accident identical in the two 
cases, while Admiral Beatty with his six battle-cruisers 
had only the five German battle-cruisers (and no 
battleships) to contend against. This, if correct, would 
dispose of the notion that we lost our battle-cruisers 
through improperly pitting them against battleships. 
But the despatches throw not the smallest light on its 
correctness or incorrectness; they nowhere give any 
indication as to how or at what stage our big ships 


went under. 
* * * 


The German losses in ships are stated by Admiral 
Jellicoe as follows: seen to sink—2 Dreadnought 
battleships, 1 pre-Dreadnought, 5 light cruisers, 6 
destroyers, and a submarine; seen to be so severely 
damaged as to render it extremely doubtful if they could 
reach port—1 Dreadnought battleship, 2 battle-cruisers, 
and 3 destroyers. Of the latter, one battle-cruiser, the 
Liitzow, has of course been admitted by the Germans 
to have gone under. Perhaps the other most striking 
feature of the despatches is the prominence of the lighter 
craft and the extreme gallantry shown by them on both 
sides. One reads with some surprise of destroyers 
attacking the fighting lines of capital ships in broad 
daylight. The idea that the chief damages in the battle 
were done by big guns alone is not at all borne out. The 
only arm which seems to have been quite ineffective was 
the submarine—mainly, no doubt, on account of the 
high speeds at which the battle was fought. 





Some important developments appear to have been 
taking place lately in connection with the split in the 
German Social Democratic Party. The anti-Govern- 
ment “‘ Minority’ includes the best known and most 
influential of the party leaders, and whatever its strength 
may be in the Reichstag and on the party Executive 
it seems to be anything but a minority amongst the 
rank and file. On June 25th a general meeting of all the 
Socialist organisations of Greater Berlin was held, and 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for the Minority, 
New officers and a new Central Committee were elected, 
and the predominance of the Minority in the Conference 
was such that the new chairman, belonging to their 
group,’ was elected by 807 votes to 57. The resolutions 
agreed to included one which reaffirmed the indepen- 
dence of Vorwiirts as against the party Executive, and 
instructed the Committee to take all possible steps to 
eliminate the Executive from any control that it stil] 
exercises over the party organ. Another resolution, 
however, proposed by Rosa Luxemburg and calling 
for a financial boycott of the Executive, was opposed 
by Haase and Ledebour and lost. The leaders of the 
Minority are evidently anxious to prevent the split 
becoming permanent, but they seem at the same time 
to be determined not to sacrifice their opinions on the 
altar of “‘ national unity,” and they are likely in the 
coming months to play once more a very important 
part in the formation and expression of German public 
opinion. 

* * * 

We heartily welcome the new Government Bill pro- 
viding for the extension of Unemployment Insurance 
(as from September 4th next) to a large number of new 
trades. The trades to be included as a whole are the 
manufacture of (1) explosives, (2) chemicals, including 
oils, soap, paints, etc., (8) metals and all metal goods, 
(4) rubber goods, (5) leather and leather goods, (6) bricks, 
cement and other artificial building materials, and (7) 
wooden cases. In addition the Board of Trade takes 
power to extend the provisions of the Act (with such 
exceptions and adaptations as it chooses) to any trade 
or branch of a trade in which “ a substantial amount of 
munition work or other work for war purposes is being 
carried on.”” The laudable object of these wide pro- 
visions appears to be to apply unemployment insurance 
to all trades which are likely to suffer a special diminu- 
tion of employment when peace comes; and if the 
Board of Trade makes full use of its powers a very large 
number of wage-earners will by that time be entitled 
to unemployment benefit. 


* * * 


But the Board of Trade will not, of course, make full 
use of its powers; it cannot be expected to apply the 
Act for example to miners and textile workers (who 
are largely engaged in “‘ work for war purposes” but 
who probably prefer their own well-established system 
of meeting any depression by working short time) nor 
to the railway workers who can rely on fairly continuous 
employment. We hope, however, that it will take 
advantage of this opportunity of bringing in some very 
large trades (e.g., the manufacture of food and clothing) 
which are not mentioned specifically, As the Bill 
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stands a great many of the wage-earners who most 
need protection are likely to be left out—especially 
women wage-earners. Out of the six million women 
workers only about 80,000 at present are insured against 
unemployment, though they all help as tax-payers to 
pay for the Unemployment Insurance of their 2,500,000 
male competitors. Why, again, should the furniture 
trades and the dockers and all the small miscellaneous 
employments be left out? The Bill would offer a much 
more satisfactory guarantee against widespread destitu- 
tion after the war if it were drawn to include everybody 
who comes under the Health Insurance Scheme, i.e., the 
whole wage-earning population, leaving the Board of 
Trade to issue Orders making not the desirable exten- 
sions but the desirable exceptions. Failing this we 
hope the Labour Party will endeavour to get the list 
of definitely scheduled trades extended as much as 
possible. 


* * * 

Mrs. Besant was served on May 22nd with an order 
of the acting chief presidency magistrate in Madras 
requiring her to deposit security to the amount of 
Rs. 2,000 (£188 6s. 8d.) in respect of her weekly paper, 
New India, under the terms of the Press Act of 1910. 
This order cancels one made by the same authority in 
December, 1914, which dispensed with security, the 
authorities being then of opinion that Mrs. Besant was 
a person to be trusted with the management of a press 
and the direction of a newspaper. Mr. Pelly, the 
magistrate, is not required by the Act to give any 
reason for the order or to specify any paragraphs or 
articles which may have provoked the Government to 
corrective action. Naturally Mrs. Besant fastened upon 
this point. When paying the money she wrote: “I 
assert that to withhold from me the knowledge of my 
supposed offence so that I may again commit it in 
ignorance and incur further penalties is a denial of 
natural justice.’”’ Nevertheless she submits, because it 
is only after forfeiture that she can gain information as 
to the occasion of the penalty and the judgment of a 
higher court, there being no appeal against the present 
order. Should the security be declared forfeit, the local 
Government can then demand a larger sum, up to 
Rs. 10,000, the confiscation of which would involve the 
seizure of the press. Mrs. Besant controls two papers 
in Madras—a daily, the Madras Standard, and the 
weekly now put in fetters. New India is the special 
organ of the Home Rule for India League, which was 
the subject of an article in these columns last week. 
And it looks as if the Government of Madras were 
committing, or about to commit, the very blunder which 
we referred to there as a possibility, namely, that of 
playing into the hands of the extremists by proscribing 
the idealistic propaganda of the moderates. 

* * * 

The Ministry of Munitions may be quick as lightning 
in its arrangements with the capitalist entrepreneurs, but 
it certainly takes its time about settling wages, especially 
Women’s wages. Last September Mr. Lioyd George 
Somewhat prematurely assured the Trades Union 
Congress that he himself fixed the rates of wages in the 
controlled establishments, and last December he 
obtained from Parliament express power to issue 


mandatory orders for this purpose. No such order has 
yet been issued, so far as we can make out, except as 
regards the very limited number of women in munition 
works who are engaged on the jobs formerly done by 
men and in precisely the same operations. Many of the 
other women are getting relatively good wages—in one 
of the largest factories none are earning less than 25s. per 
week—but there are still, to put it mildly, many tens of 
thousands employed on Government work whose 
earnings for sixty or seventy hours per week fall con- 
siderably below 20s., a sum purchasing no more food 
than 14s. before the war. A Government arbitrator has 
deliberately fixed 23d. per hour as the wage for adult 
women in a factory executing a Government order in a 
large city in the West of England. In spite of the 
strongest pressure from Trade Unions, from leading 
social reformers, from the women workers themselves— 
even from responsible officials within the Ministry of 
Munitions itself—the Government still hesitates to act 
on the power which the House of Commons willingly 
gave it six months ago. We hope that, before he leaves 
the Ministry of Munitions, Mr. Lloyd George will sign an 
order making it obligatory to pay all adult women 
employed by contractors to the Ministry a minimum 
wage of 5d. per hour, or at the very least 20s. for the 
factory week of sixty hours, or the piecework equivalent. 
The Ministry is generous enough in the prices it pays, 
as witness the prevalence of “* excess ” profits. Why is 
it so little concerned to prevent sweating ? 
* * * 

In summarily rejecting the South-Eastern Railway 
Company’s Bill for the strengthening of Charing Cross 
Bridge, the House of Commons took, on Monday last, a 
remarkable step. It has been proved that the capacity 
of the present bridge is insufficient for the growing 
traffic and that grave inconvenience is caused—as those 
who use Charing Cross Station know only too well—by 
the fact that two trains cannot safely be allowed to pass 
over it at the same time and in the same direction, so 
that delays on the South side are frequent. The spokes- 
men for the Company pointed out that the strengthening 
was urgently needed and would not interfere in any way 
with future projects for a new road bridge and the 
transfer of the station to the Surrey shore. It was also 
pointed out that any such larger scheme would take at 
least ten or twelve years to carry out. Nevertheless the 
House refused to allow the bridge to be strengthened, 
and undoubtedly, in our opinion, the House was right. 
The fact that it came to such a decision in the face of 
such evidence is a most welcome sign of the growing 
public appreciation of the importance of intelligent and 
artistic town-planning ; but the matter must not rest 
there. The House has no right to interfere unless it is 
prepared to go on interfering. If it prevents work of 
genuine public utility being carried out it must see that 
the alternative scheme which it prefers is launched at the 
earliest possible moment. Mr. Burns and his public- 
spirited friends who secured the defeat of the Bill 
(against the advice of the Government) have a special 
responsibility in the matter; they owe it to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of passengers who would have 
benefited by the Company’s proposals to see that no 
time is lost. 
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THE OBJECT OF THE FIGHTING 


scattered Allies has been carried much further 

this year than last. Their General Staffs 
recognise now that in dealing with an enemy so powerful 
and so united as the Central Powers they cannot succeed 
by making isolated pushes here or there, but must aim 
at exerting simultaneous pressure all round. They also 
realise that the enemy must be patiently battered before 
he can finally be broken. The public are naturally 
slower to understand this; and still tend to watch 
particular operations (e.g., our offensive on the Somme) 
without much thought of the general scheme. 

When the Allied Staffs drew up their plans in the 
winter, they had apparently two governing ideas: 
(1) that their attacks should be simultaneous, or at 
least so timed as to involve the enemy in simultaneous 
embarrassments ; (2) that as far as possible they should 
defer making any great attacks until not only their 
reserves of munitions, but their weekly outputs, were so 
large that they could go on and on without fear of ever 
being compelled to halt by shortage. What date was 
assigned for (2) we donot know. Very likely it had to be 
postponed beyond what was originally hoped. But for 
a long time it had seemed unlikely to come before 
midsummer; while the action taken in regard to the 
British Bank Holiday made it obvious that it would 
come before August. 

The Germans, who were as well able to surmise these 
plans as we, were not the sort of people to await inac- 
tively their execution. They determined, while the 
delay lasted, to get their blow in first, and to aim it at 
that one of the principal Allied partners who had 
proportionately suffered most and might be supposed 
nearest exhaustion. Hence the offensive against Verdun, 
beginning on February 21st, as soon as the worst'rigours 
of winter had lifted. Whatever be thought of the 
tactics employed there (and the truth is that the public 
know too little about what has actually happened to 
form with safety any confident opinion about it), there 
can be little doubt that the strategical choice of place 
and time was wise. If the idea was to batter the\French, 
it was necessary to select a point which they would 
have strong motives for holding fast (so that there 
might be no repetition of Marne tactics), and one so 
far from the British front that French pride would 
be reluctant to summon British assistance. Verdun 
answered both these requirements ; for four and a-half 
months the French have stood up alone to their gruelling 
there, and stand up alone still. In the early stages of 
the battle, before the Germans abandoned hope of a 
comparatively rapid and politically important success, 
there is no reasonable doubt that their losses were 
enormously heavier than those of the French. But 
whether the same can be said of the type of fighting 
which has developed there since the public has no 
means of judging. It is a point about which the two 
sides semi-officially contradict each other on the largest 
scale, without either of them supplying any exact 
official figures which can be regarded seriously as evi- 
dence. What we do know, however, with certainty is 
that even if the losses are equal the Allies can afford to 


Cet Aes of military effort by the 


suffer such battering better than the Germans can, 
That is the fundamental proposition on which the whole 
Allied strategy rests. 

The turn of the Allies having now come, and their 
object being to batter the Germans, it would be natural 
(in view of the general uniformity of tactics and mutual 
imitation between the two sides, which are increasingly 
the feature of the war), if the Allies started an offensive 
on Verdun lines elsewhere. And this seems to have 
been pretty much what the British generals designed 
north of the Somme. In the apparent renunciation of 
any ambition to “ break through ” by tactics of surprise 
and hustle, and in the leisurely step-by-step progress, 
consolidating each point gained and presumably bringing 
up the guns stage by stage, one sees a complete departure 
from the pattern of Neuve Chapelle and Loos, and a 
plain approximation to the Verdun idea. The object of 
this scheme, if it is successful, must be assumed to be the 
holding of German forces and the infliction of casualties 
upon them, strategic gains of ground being at the 
present stage quite a secondary matter. No doubt 
strategic gains, if by luck, pluck, or skill they can be 
obtained at a reasonable cost, as they have been by the 
French south of the Somme, will be very welcome as 
hastening the process; but it cannot be usually the 
object of either side at this stage to purchase gains of 
ground by a great excess of casualties. 

The Austrian offensive in Trentino and the Russian 
reply in Volhynia and Bukovina may be regarded rather 
as interruptions or excrescences in the general course 
of the campaign. It is believed by some that in the 
Trentino the Austrians acted against German wishes ; 
that the tempting possibilities of the adventure and the 
fact that its working-out had been the favourite exercise 
of the Austrian Staff in pre-war days, were allowed to 
outweigh larger considerations. But the Germans have 
obvious motives for wishing to spread such a belief; 
and it does not seem to be supported by such evidence 
as is available as to the extent to which German staff 
officers participated in the attack. At any rate, though 
the effort came near success, it failed. General Brussi- 
lov’s stroke in South Russia which finished it off, is 
believed to have been as near an extemporisation as 
anything can be in to-day’s warfare. The Russians 
were not planning an offensive at that place and time. 
They made it at a venture to relieve the pressure of Italy. 
Its extraordinary success seems to have surprised its 
authors as much as its victims; and of course by its 
enormous results in prisoners it has contributed power- 
fully to the main Allied object, the weakening of the 
man-power of the Central Empires. 

General Evert’s offensive in the Baranovitchi region 
looks much more like the intended Russian counterpart 
to our stroke on the Somme. It was launched within 
forty-eight hours of it; and as it is directed against a 
German part of the line, it puts the simultaneous strain 
on the resources of our chief enemy. We must not expect 
General Evert to attain at once the success of General 
Brussilov. With first-rate German troops against him, 
his object is to batter; it may be some time before 
he has a chance of breaking. But if battering is 
maintained successfully on all the fronts, in time the 
break must come. The enemy cannot hold all their 
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lines when the defence is beaten beyond a certain degree 
of thinness, and reserves are not forthcoming to thicken 
it again. The chances are that it will give way on the 
East before it gives way on the West; because the line 
there cannot be fortified so impenetrably, both on 
account of its greater length and because of the dearth 
of railways. But if the French and British are behind 
the Russians in breaking through, it will not follow that 
they have contributed less to the result. The only way 
that the enemy can be broken on any side is for him to 
be battered on all sides ; and the battering of the West 
front is not the easiest but the hardest of the tasks 
involved. 

Signs are not wanting that attrition is telling on the 
Germans. The French have captured on the Somme a 
great many prisoners of the 1916 and 1917 classes— 
that is to say, the youngest boys that Germany can put 
into the field. The British report that enemy reserves 
have had to be fetched from points as remote as Lens 
and Verdun. Battering, therefore, is not an unending 
process. We must, however, look for its continuance 
at present, with heavy casualties for us as well as for the 
enemy, and perhaps only small gains of ground to strike 
the eye. The prospect should not discourage us, if it 
is properly understood. The next eight weeks will be 
weeks of ding-dong fighting; and it is possible for us 
to be very successful in it without winning any sizeable 
victory. But if we are successful after this fashion, the 
period may be expected to settle the war; and peace 
even before the end of the year looks less unlikely—that 
is the most that can be said—than it did six weeks ago. 


THE PROBLEM OF BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE 


E are afraid that the Government is not getting 
W on well with its task of grappling with the 
problem presented by the British agricultural 
system. The publication of Part II. of the Final Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Settlement and 
Employment on the Land (Cd. 8277, 4d.) reveals a 
majority of the members recommending practically 
no action at all—on the ground that it would be 
controversial ; faced by a minority composed of Mr. 
G. H. Roberts, M.P., Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P., and 
the Hon. E. G. Strutt, together with the chairman, Mr. 
Henry Hobhouse, who insist that very drastic legisla- 
tion is imperatively demanded as a war emergency. 
What is grave is that the land of Great Britain is 
so used by its owners and farmers that it produces 
much less food than a corresponding area of Denmark, 
Belgium, or France, and only half what is required 
for national subsistence. It furnishes homes and 
livelihood to a steadily diminishing number of families 
at rates of wages which amount to a positive scandal. 
And whilst it produces quite satisfactory private incomes 
to its owners and farmers (towards which end its 
exploitation is exclusively directed), it is not 
administered in such a way as to yield either 
the utmost food, or even the greatest pecuniary 
advantage, to the community as a whole. The problem 





has been made urgent by the experience of the war 
and the serious peril of an interruption of supplies. 
But what now compels the Government to give heed is 
the fact that 800,000 agricultural workers—more than 
a quarter of the whole—have gone to the war, and the 
fear that a large proportion of them will refuse to 
return to the lot of the farm labourer. Something must 
be done at once to prevent the production of food in 
Great Britain from actually falling off in the future. 

The majority of the Committee, under the lead of 
Lord Northbrook, representing, as we fear, a majority 
of the farmers and landowners, refuse to face the facts, 
and prefer to let matters drift, in the scarcely disguised 
hope that the pressure of unemployment and distress 
on the wage-earning population will compel a sufficient 
number of them to return to the service of the farmer, 
without any rise in wages or any important change 
as regards cottages, hours of labour or conditions of 
service. Apparently it was impossible to make Lord 
Northbrook and his colleagues understand that there 
could possibly be any better way of utilising the land 
than that to which the enlightened self-interest, or 
the desire for sport or other non-pecuniary motive, 
of the landlord and farmer might impel them. 

The minority take the view that prompt and drastic 
action is required—if a very serious crisis in British 
farming is to be averted. They insist that “ doing 
nothing ’’ will not (a) increase the production of food, 
(b) provide a reinforcement of the rural population, 
nor even (c) enable the returning soldier to get into 
agricultural life. They call for the ploughing up of 
three or four million acres of the land that has gone to 
grass, an extensive reclamation of waste land, and 
an effective stimulus to the production of food rather 
than of rent and profit. To get this done by the existing 
farmers requires, it is suggested, a Government guarantee 
of a minimum price for wheat, and possibly even a 
Government bonus of £2 per acre on the breaking up 
of grassland. These suggestions have the advantage 
over any form of fiscal protection in that they (a) would 
not raise the price of food, any Government payments 
being simply made out of the Exchequer, (b) would 
therefore put no unnecessary profit into the pockets 
of those landlords and farmers who already find wheat 
profitable, and (c) would not hide from the community 
the cost of its interference. But the farmers cannot 
be induced to move, even with a financial stimulus, 
unless they can hope to get, not merely as many men 
as they have lost, but also the increased number required 
by the extension of tillage. This involves an effective 
security for a greatly increased wage, comparable 
with that to be gained in the towns ; adequate housing 
accommodation, not under the farmer’s own control ; 
increased social freedom and amenities of life in the 
village; and the prospect, for every well-conducted 
man, not only of improving his position by length 
of service but also of having opportunities of ceasing 
to be merely a farm labourer. Towards these ends the 
minority members make some useful—but, in our 
opinion, inadequate—suggestions. They ask for a 
legal minimum wage to be fixed by District Boards 
for definite weekly hours. They do not dare to lay 
it down that at least a minimum of 25s. per week 
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throughout Great Britain will be required. They 
aspire to more cottages, but they do not frankly say 
that at least 100,000 are required, necessitating a 
State loan for a couple of hundred millions. They 
have practically nothing to offer to the ex-soldier 
in the way of social freedom, village amusements, 
or the prospect of rising to a higher position. It is, 
we think, clear that something more than even the 
minority found courage to recommend will be needed 
to outweigh the offers that Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand will make to the more energetic 
and more capable of the three million of men of all 
classes whom the war may have induced to prefer a 
country life. 

So far as public opinion is concerned, the Cabinet 
would gain far more support if it adopted the definite 
proposals of the minority rather than the pious 
aspirations of the majority. We hope at least for an 
extension of the Trade Boards Act to agriculture, 
and for an effective housing policy, backed by a 
£200,000,000 loan, which will produce not merely 
schemes, but the actual cottages, within the first 
twelve months after the conclusion of peace. But 
though the wage-earners may by such means be per- 
suaded to take to agricultural employment in Great 
Britain rather than in the Dominions, we doubt whether 
even a guaranteed price for wheat and a bounty on 
ploughing up grass will tempt the farmer away from 
a use of the land that yields him a higher net profit on 
the capital employed ; or induce the landlord to forego 
a diversion of his land to purposes that pay a higher 
rent than wheat growing. Why, on all the principles 
of private property and capitalism, should either of 
them do so? At the present moment the crop of which 
the acreage is increasing by leaps and bounds is not 
wheat or potatoes, but mustard! More profit, say the 
farmers, is to be got out of mustard—of which the 
price has risen enormously—than out of beef. We have 
not taught the farmer to have regard to any other 
index of the advantageous use of the land that the 
nation entrusts to his care. In one case a Scottish 
laird was offered an additional £1,000 a year rent for 
his grouse moor if he would remove the sheep that 
offended the sportsman’s eye. Can we really expect 
the landlord to forego the rent that he can get from 
shooting tenants, or from a golf club, merely because 
such uses of the land that he holds from the King 
are not the best for the nation ? 

The beginning of wisdom in this matter is to face the 
fact that in view of the rents that rich men will pay for 
non-agricultural uses of land, and of the higher profits 
that farmers can make by the less advantageous forms 
of agriculture—there is no way of securing that the 
land shall be really devoted to the highest possible 
use in the national interest, so long as it remains in 
private ownership and control. The economists of 
to-day can find no way out of this conclusion. If the 
British State wants to increase the arable area by 
four million acres, the British State will have itself 
to put them under plough, either by mandatory 
order (for which, by the way, there is abundant 
precedent in the Defence of the Realm Act) or in 
State farms. 





THE HARDINGE REPORT 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


HERE are few surprising features in the Hardinge 
Report on the causes of the Irish insurrection, 
Mr. Birrell, as was expected, has been made the 
chief scape-goat, whilst Sir Edward Carson and the 
Ulster gunrunners are let down as lightly as possible, 
The evidence accepted at the Commission was almost 
wholly that of military and civil officials, and it was not 
subjected to cross-examination. Colonel Maurice 
Moore, who knows more about the original objects and 
methods of the Volunteer movement than any living 
man, submitted an important statement, expressing in 
parentheses the Nationalist point of view. The Court 
rebuffed him and refused to give publicity to an exceed- 
ingly interesting piece of history. The scope of the 
inquiry was limited, and therefore the Commissioners do 
not take cognisance of the Curragh crisis of 1914, which 
was the starting-point of the real trouble; or of Mr, 
Birrell’s admirable efforts to hold the balance even 
between North and South. “ Irishmen,” say the Com- 
missioners, ‘‘no doubt appreciate the maintenance of 
order, but they appear to — an inveterate prejudice 
against the punishment of disorder.”” Quite apart from 
the matter, the tone of this report is often offensive, 
But as the Freeman's Journal says, Mr. Birrell’s evidence 
before the Commission, for its truth-telling, good taste 
and imaginative sincerity, will remain long after the 
Report itself is forgotten. 

The Redmondite Press speaks with bitter contempt 
of the Report, and charges the Commission with attempt- 
ing to involve the Irish party and leaders “ in the dis- 
repute of the Castle collapse.”” It is, of course, a fact 
that Mr. Redmond, as the Report states, was reluctant 
that the Volunteers should be suppressed, not because 
he did not hate them, but because he considered them a 
contemptible little army, unworthy of notice, and also 
because he feared the effect of suppression on Irish- 
American opinion. It does not follow, however, that 
Mr. Redmond exercised a determining influence on the 
Irish war-policy of the Government ; the contention of 
the Nationalist leaders now is—Mr. Dillon has put it very 
heatedly—that, at all events since the appearance of 
the Coalition Cabinet, they—the Parliamentary party— 
had very little say in Irish affairs. At no time—what- 
ever may have been Mr. Birrell’s wishes—was the 
country really being governed according to Irish ideas ; 
for instance, as the Report shows, the spy system of the 
police was in excellent working order long before the 
Volunteers had any thought of adherence to Germany, 
or of actual revolt. Nor does it seem that Ireland was 
omitted from conscription schemes in deference to the 
susceptibilities of the loyal or Redmondite Volunteers. 
The most interesting item of the Report is a letter from 
Sir Mathew Nathan to Mr. Birrell, written on December 
18, 1915, when it is suggested that the application of 
military service to Ireland was then under contempla- 
tion. ‘*‘ What is Redmond up to ?”’ Sir Mathew Nathan 
exclaimed. ‘ He knows, or should know, after what 
Dillon wrote to him over a month ago in the enclosed 
‘ confidential ’ letter that the present situation in Ireland 
is most serious and menacing. . .. New measures 
(against the Volunteers) will be required . . . and unless 
we keep these revolutionaries under observation, we 
shall not be in a position to deal with the outbreak, 
which we hope will not occur, but which will un- 
doubtedly follow any attempt to enforce conscription.” 
The Volunteers, it is likely, spoke truth when they 
avowed it was they, not Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon, 
who prevented the application to Ireland of a measure 
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which would have been generally unpopular with the 
mass of the people. 

The impression which the Report intends to convey is 
that Mr. Birrell was a weak man, influenced only by 
considerations of political expediency. In fact, the con- 
siderations that most weighed with Mr. Birrell were 
those of ordinary fair play. When it was decided to 
leave the Ulster gunrunners unpunished, although Mr. 
Asquith had described their action as a grave and un- 

recedented outrage, we do not know what Mr. Birrell 
thought. This was a Cabinet responsibility, and, in any 
case, it is doubtful if the words “ political expediency ” 
sum up the motives of that decision. And the Castle, if 
not the Government, had discriminated, even before the 
outbreak of the war, against the Nationalist Volunteers. 
After August, 1914, Mr. Birrell was unwilling to take 
action against the Irish Volunteers as a body; they 
stood theoretically in the same category as the Ulster 
Volunteers until hostile association had been proved. 
It was an academic point of view perhaps, but there was 
nothing necessarily weak in it. The really weak man of 
the situation was Mr. Redmond. He was opposed—for 
sufficient reasons, one may now believe—to the forma- 
tion of Nationalist Volunteers. But when the movement 
threatened to be a success he—fearful of Irish sentiment 
—blessed the Colours; and then—fearful of alienating 
English opinion—he repudiated the original Volunteer 
statement of policy (which had in it nothing seditious). 
Thus the extremists got their chance. That no Irish 
leader had ever a more difficult task to fulfil may, how- 
ever, be conceded. 4 

The Report lays no emphasis on the existence of that 
moderate element which still, even after the repudiation 
of Mr. Redmond in September, 1914, existed on the 
Committee of the Irish (Sinn Fein) Volunteers. No 
allusion, therefore, is made to the Home Rule delay or 
to Irish suspicions of the Coalition Government as 
factors in the growth of disaffection. The impression 
conveyed is that the Volunteers were from first to last 
“a pack of rebels,” intent upon welcoming the Germans 
to Ireland. Yet Colonel Moore has told in his rejected 
evidence how before the split of September, 1914, Mr. 
MacNeill, the Chairman of the Committee, actually 
visited military headquarters with him in the hope of 
devising some arrangement whereby the Volunteers 
might acquire a legal status in the war against Germany. 
It is also known in Dublin that at a subsequent date 
Mr. MacNeill rejected one monetary remittance from 
America on the ground that it had a German source. 
There is no doubt that the secret Irish Revolutionary 
Brotherhood, and perhaps some of the Volunteer 
leaders, were doing their best all through to establish 
communications with Germany. But the point at which 
Mr. MacNeill became aware of the German association 
remains undetermined. His refusal (with its far-reaching 
effects) to sanction the rising may have been merely due 
to the failure of the Casement landing ; but it is possible 
the project of a sudden coup was sprung on him for the 
first time at the thirty hours’ committee meeting on the 
Saturday before Easter Week. The evidence adduced 
at the Court Martials was not, of course, available ; but 
it is a pity that the demand of the Irish party for a 
Commission with scope to inquire not only into the 
proximate causes of the Rebellion, but also into the 
original causes and the sequel, has not been satisfied. In 
effect, the Commissioners opine that the failure of Mr. 
Birrell to stop the Rebellion was the cause of the Rebel- 
lion—nothing more, and this is hardly logic. No new 
information is embodied in the Report. The public is 

n told that the famous document read out by 
derman Kelly in the Dublin Corporation, and pur- 

porting to describe the methods by which the Executive 





intended to crush the Volunteers, was an entire fabrica- 
tion. The author of the document is still unknown ; but 
it is ee that Liberty Hall was responsible for the 
forgery, because copies of the document found since have 
been shown by identification of type to have been printed 
in that building. That is to say, then, the document 
was not composed at the Castle, or by the police or 
military authorities, either as a suggested or definitive 
method of attack on “ Sinn Fein ”’ ; nor was it a proposal 
addressed to the Castle from a well-wisher outside. The 
denial is absolutely complete. 


ACCUSATIONS 


ANY people appear to be convinced that Mr. 
Pemberton-Billing will never be taken 


seriously by anybody years after his failure 
to substantiate his charges against the air services 
before the recent Commission of Inquiry. Surely this 
is to be over-credulous in regard to the influence of 
reason in human affairs. After all, an accusation does 
not cease to be believed merely because it is unsupported 
by evidence. An accusation only ceases to be believed 
when it ceases to be interesting. Mr. Billing’s charges 
have never the demerit of being dull. When we are 
told that men in the flying service are in many cases 
practically murdered, owing to the way in which they 
are sent up into the air with insufficient training on 
inefficient machines, the charge makes us pause like a 
dramatic speech in a play. When we hear Sir David 
Henderson described as the “‘ de Rougemont of the air 
service,” the phrase is so entertaining that, whether 
it is just or not, it lingers pleasantly in the memory. 
We forgive easily a man who invents remarks of this kind. 
He makes the world seem a more exciting place. We 
do not ask for proof of his statements. At least there 
is some part of us which does not. It desires simply 
a good story like a child. It appreciates the accuser 
as an artist. That is why an accuser who has the habit 
of making extreme charges ought never to allow them 
to be submitted to examination. One does not want 
the chill hand of reason to be laid on palpitating ro- 
mance. The two things are obviously hostile, and it is 
tactless to let them have any dealings with each other. 
Hence many people are resentful when they see a 
master-accuser harried and X-rayed by a court or a 
committee of investigators. They feel that this is 
hitting below the belt—taking an unfair advantage of 
a man out of his chosen element. A considerable section 
of the public always rallies to a politician or journalist 
who becomes a victim of the libel law on account of 
some magnificent falsehood. The more thoroughly 
his falsehood is exposed, the more they sympathise 
with its perpetrator. Pity now emotionalises their 
attitude to him. They regard him as something of a 
martyr, a bottom dog, a man more sinned against than 
sinning ; and if the court brings in a conviction, they are 
indignant at this as a travesty of justice. We do not 
know of a single case of the exposure of a scandalous 
libel in recent years in which, within a few hours of the 
exposure, persons were not to be found nodding wisely 
and saying that, of course, the lady’s name was different 
or that it was the man’s step-aunt, not his great-aunt, 
whom he had murdered, but that apart from this every- 
body knew that the accusation declared to be a libel 
was true. Good stories—or, rather, bad stories— 
about public men become part of our creed, and we 
cling to them with the tenacity of a member of the Wee 
Free Church of Scotland refusing to surrender the story 
of Eve, the serpent and the rosy-fruited tree. We 
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live on myths. We prefer them with some wisdom to 
the dullness which produces a measuring-rod for every- 
thing beneath the stars. After all, most of us have no 
means of discovering the full facts about the great men 
of our own day. A myth has the merit of providing us 
with a working hypothesis as to the kind of men they are. 

But it is not only as an artist that we appreciate 
the man who makes accusations. We honour him above 
all as a man of action. We do not like to see a man 
sitting on the fence too long. We like to see him jump 
down and make a definite rush at somebody and give 
him a bloody nose. The fight is the thing. It helps 
us to take sides. It releases us from the shilly-shally 
of reason. From our childhood we love to be able to 
ally ourselves violently to A or B, Oxford or Cambridge, 
Orange or Green, Liberal or Tory, so that we can endure 
to hear nothing but good of the one and nothing but 
evil of the other. It is usually a matter of pure accident 
to which side we belong; but, having once settled the 
matter, we are anxious to find cause for quarrel in a 
straw till the end of the chapter. Our passion for 
violent accusation is seen at its best in politics and 
during periods of international crisis. It is here that the 
charges begin to fly about like missiles. One remembers 
how Mr. Gladstone used to be sincerely regarded 
by many of his enemies as a male Jezebel. uring 
the South African War many honest Radicals talked 
excitedly of Mr. Chamberlain as a man who had cynically 
brought on the war in order to get contracts for the 
firm of Kynoch’s—with which some members of his 
family were connected. We have heard a young 
Socialist, referring to the Featherstone shooting, 
describe Mr. Asquith as “ Assassin Asquith.” Even 
the Opposition Front-Benchers have always a way of 
speaking of the Government of the day as men clinging 
to office at the price of their honour. Their favourite 
sneer is: “All is lost save office.” They invariably, 
or almost invariably, pretend to regard them as men 
who care nothing for the public interest, but who are 
absorbed in a greedy passion for the loaves and fishes. 
They remark derisively upon the “five thousand a 
year” of the Prime Minister of the day as though no 
other Prime Minister in history had ever soiled his 
fingers by accepting money from the State. “ The 
men who sit on the Treasury Bench, their hides are 
covered with hair,”’ sang a poet of our own time. And 
we like to credit them with the prehensile fingers and 
the hairy wickedness of the least admirable animals 
of the Zoological Gardens. It is difficult, we hear, even 
to-day to persuade some Ulster farmers that Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey are not in the pay of the German 
Government. These simple men do not understand 
that, when Mr. Balfour accused Mr. Asquith of having 
struck a “felon blow” at the Crown when he got 
permission to create Peers in order to pass the Parlia- 
ment Act, the charge was not intended to be taken 
too literally. Mr. Balfour did not mean _ to 
suggest that the King’s Ministers were actually 
felons. He merely wanted to say something 
dramatic. If Mr. Asquith or Sir Edward Grey had 
died the next week, Mr. Balfour would have delivered a 
most charming obituary speech in which he would 
have commented on the amazing public spirit with 
which they had devoted their lives to the service of the 
State. He would have praised them in silver words 
till their virtues shone like those of Pericles. Public 
men have a beautiful way of adapting their estimates 
of their opponents to circumstances. Thus a Unionist 
leader has always three different estimates of a Liberal 
leader ready for use, and a Liberal leader three different 
estimates of a Unionist leader. There is one estimate 
for an opponent in opposition, and another estimate 





for an opponent in coalition, and a third estimate for 
an opponent during the week after his death. For 
any man of intellectual elasticity the three estimates are 
easy enough to reconcile. But the plain man, the 
honest man, the ignorant man, is hard put to it to see 
how Ananias can be turned into Solomon in a single 
night. 

The plain man takes quite seriously a great deal 
of the wickedness with which the leaders of the 
other party are charged. He would not perspire to 
defeat them at the polls if he did not believe they were 
renegades to principle and something very like traitors, 
They are to him incarnations of iniquity. One could 
not help being amused during the months immediately 
following the outbreak of the war to meet many excellent 
Conservatives who were unable to forget in the twinkling 
of an eye all that they had been told about the Liberal 
leaders in the year or two previous. They confided 
to strangers in hotels—one is always accepted in hotels 
as a good Conservative—how much they distrusted 
such a Government of monsters. They regarded it as an 
act of heroic self-sacrifice on the part of Mr. Bonar Law 
not to rise up and say exactly the same things about 
Cabinet Ministers that he had said in peace-time. They 
did not realise that in politics accusations are merely 
a sort of bombshells to be used for certain ends against 
one’s opponents of the moment, and that the fire of 
accusations must now be directed, not against any 
English party, but against the Germans. Such is 
human nature that, even if the Germans had not 
deserved the charges that have been made against them, 
most of the charges would have been made. They 
would not have been universally believed. They would 
have been laughed at by reasonable men. But the 
mass of men are unreasonable—plain, honest, ignorant 
men, as we call them—who cannot believe both in 
Oxford and Cambridge. To them to doubt an accusa- 
tion against an enemy is to be lukewarm in one’s cause. 
They do not realise that accusations are merely part 
of the national ammunition, and perhaps not a very 
valuable part either. If they consider what has hap- 
pened in Germany, however, they will see how a country 
at war sets to work to manufacture accusations as 
weapons of offence. The Germans picture England as 
grossly as Englishmen picture Germany. They rail 
at her as a country lying, faithless, treacherous, greedy, 
a breaker of pledges and international law, a tyrant, a 
bully, a monster of navalism. We imagine the average 
plain, honest, ignorant German swallows all this like 
a liver sausage, and believes that with an English 
victory the world would be doomed. 

To attempt to balance things either as between 
opposing statesmen or as between opposing* nations is 
to stand in peril of being struck by missiles flung from 
both sides. Each side accuses one of belonging to the 
other, and one is despised as a feeble creature of com- 
promise, who wastes time in thinking when one ought 
to be acting. For thought is never regarded as a form 
of action, though speech, if it is violent enough, is. 
As a result men who “ want to get something done” 
ally themselves to parties and adopt the accusations 
of the moment as their own. The party man, though 
often a philosopher in private, can seldom afford to be 
a philosopher in public. He soon finds himself framing 
charges as professionally as a Crown Prosecutor. It is 
because the ordinary party charges have ceased to be 
made in recent months under the auspices of the party 
leaders that the free-lance with his quiver full of accusa- 
tions has come as a boon and a blessing to a public 
which misses the old ferocities of peace-time. This 
section of the public had begun to think that states- 
men so milky-worded as British statesmen had become 
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could not be sufficiently men of action to win the war. 
Especially during a long period of waiting one has a 
natural longing for a man who seems to suggest that, 
if the war were in his hands, he would win it in a week. 
The more he calls Ministers slowcoaches, incompetents, 
deadheads, slugs, boobies, and all the rest of it, the 
more he himself rises up in the imagination, a con- 
summate figure of action, a hero with the light of victory 
onhis brow. Many people follow a man enthusiastically, 
not because he has proved his own competence, but be- 
cause he has denounced the incompetence of other 
people. The man or woman who says firmly: “If 
only I were Prime Minister for a week!” will always 
be listened to by somebody. That is part of the human 
folly. We love the pretence of action which takes the 
form of arrogant words. We yield not to reason but 
to the accusing parrot. That is exactly what the 
demagogue is—the raucous bird that a democracy must 
pay no heed to if it desires to live. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE 
EDUCATED AFRICAN 


T the conclusion of a recent article in these 
columns, on The Problem of the Commonwealth 
(by Mr. Curtis), I suggested that amongst 
other factors that would have to be taken into account, 
sooner or later, in a reconstitution of the Empire would 
be the position of non-Caucasic peoples or those of 
mixed descent; how their interests were to be repre- 
sented, how they were, like the Whites, to feel them- 
selves thoroughly bound up through their own personal 
interests with the maintenance of the widespread 
British Empire. After all, these coloured fellow- 
citizens number over 360,000,000, so one ought not to 
have to apologise for obtruding their affairs on the 
notice of Imperialists. 

It is, however, unfortunately the characteristic of 
many who belong to what might be called the Rounp 
TaBLE school of Imperialism persistently to overlook 
the questions connected with the coloured peoples. 
And yet the problems they arouse are no mere matter 
of sentiment, or their cause would not find materially- 
minded me their advocate, for I prefer to look at all 
such questions from a business-like point of view, and 
to assume that we only do good and are good and just 
because that is the best-paying policy in the long run. 
Ill-doing and injustice are invariably punished sooner 
or later. 

I have had thrust on me more often of late than 
formerly the “ bitter cry” of the educated African. 
This ery, surely, ought to penetrate even to the hearing 
of our statesmen, Home and Colonial. Since the very 
commencement of the nineteenth century, missionaries 
—chiefly British, but also French, German, Norwegian, 
American, Portuguese, and Spanish—have been at 
work, more especially in South and West Africa, also 
in Kast and in Central Africa, teaching the negroes and 
negroids how to read in their own language translations 
of the Scriptures and of educational works ; and also 
imparting to them the chief languages of Europe which 
open to their precocity in learning the whole field of 
civilised literature. Indeed, during the same period 
extraordinarily intelligent negroes have learnt Hebrew 
and visited the Holy Land in order to inquire into the 
foundations of Christianity and Judaism, and have 
exhibited a zeal and a proficiency in Greek and Latin 
studies which ought to delight the classicists who hold 
English education in thrall. There is literally nothing 


in the way of education that the negro cannot master 
and master rapidly—mathematics, natural science, 
comparative philology, law, medicine, engineering, 
chemistry, and sociology. But when he wishes to 
apply his learning to his own land he is as often as 
not prevented from doing so. 

There are, of course, weaknesses in the negro nature 
which it may take many generations finally to over- 
come. There is too much tendency to abandon manual 
labour, which ought to be from its effect on African 
developments the most important feature in African 
education. The negro who has passed through schools 
does not want to return to agriculture or stock-rearing ; 
he wants to be a book-man for the most part: a lawyer, 
first and foremost; a clergyman, a doctor, a school- 
master. But he shows himself extremely well adapted 
for all kinds of engineering, and fortunately this is a 
kind of equipoise in his educational bent. If, like the 
Jew, he dislikes what seems to him the drudgery of 
tilling the land and of tending beasts and would more 
often prefer the law courts or the study, he is neverthe- 
less easily persuaded to the more refined manual labour 
connected with machinery, surveying, manufacture. 
Yet if Negro Africa is to be developed in the interests of 
the negro, principally, the negro must not neglect 
agriculture and manual labour of all kinds on the land. 

The white man who controls in every direction the 
negro’s destinies would in his collective opinion like to 
thrust the negro back into helotry and into exclusively 
manual work of a more or less unskilled kind in con- 
nection with the land, with mining, and the general 
development of the money-making resources of Africa, 
the money-making to remain chiefly with the white 
controller. In short: all Governments, most Govern- 
ment officials, and nearly all the masters of Europe's 
trade and industry connected with Africa, would 
prefer, if they spoke their inmost thoughts, to re- 
establish slavery all over Africa, except perhaps in 
those regions of the north and north-east where the 
strong preponderance of the native Caucasic element 
makes such an institution impossible. 

But the time for such a phase in African history has 
gone by. As I have said repeatedly, the missionaries 
have sown the dragon’s teeth of education, and even 
if we wished once more to be slave-masters in the 
Dark Continent, we cannot be so in a continent no 
longer dark but exposed everywhere to the light of 
day, a continent to which Christianity has brought 
freedom, and in its train, knowledge. 

The outstanding grievance in Africa, as it was 
formerly in the West Indies, as it is still to some extent 
in India and British Tropical Asia, is the fact that 
when the native or the man of colour has had himself 
highly educated on the white man’s lines, he finds 
himself more or less debarred from careers in his own 
land which require a high type of education. So, at 
least, he fancies, and he has some ground for the pre- 

ossession. The career of the law is open to him in 
Nest Africa (more especially), nmendie as freely as 
to the white man. Negro iB. om have risen to be 
judges, and knighted judges, in both British West 
Africa and the West Indies. But in South Africa not 
even the professions of law and medicine are properly 
open to the colouredman. Those of us who have railed 
in the past against American illiberality in regard to 
“coloured folk” have had little notion of how 
far in advance of South Africa all America is in its 
treatment of the negro and the negroid. Dutch South 
Africa has been intensely narrow-minded in this respect. 

It is a scandal, when we think of the high ideals of 
the British Empire, so much mouthed on platforms by 
Ministers who know nothing whatever by actual ex- 
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perience of our Colonies, that there is no University in 
any part of British Africa (except, perchance, Egypt 
and the Sudan) wherein a black man or a coloured 
man, a negro or a negroid, can pursue his education 
on the highest planes and can acquire those degrees as 
doctor of medicine, surgeon, lawyer, scientist, or musi- 
cian which are considered absolutely necessary for the 
lawful practising of certain careers. A few months ago 
a young Kafir, who had done well at the Lovedale 
Missionary College in Kaffraria, and had been a school 
teacher in Swaziland, passed through England on his 
way to the United States, and stayed a little while 
with me in Sussex to assist me in a work on African 
philology. His story was like that of many other 
South African negroes I have met either here or in 
the United States. Such a man wishes to become a 
qualified doctor or a barrister, or to hold some other 
post in an honourable profession amongst his own 
people. But he cannot practise in the courts or as a 
doctor or surgeon without University training, and he 
cannot obtain that training anywhere within the limits 
of British South Africa or British West Africa. He 
may acquire it in England, Scotland, or Ireland, but 
such a course would be extremely expensive, and 
during this three or four years of education his con- 
ditions of life as an educated man and a negro would 
be made very unpleasant and humiliating. He would 
find, for example, that there is no club for African 
students in London, as there is for the Indian students. 
The Colonial Office appears to be opposed to any such 
scheme, apparently wishes that Africans should only 
come to England as labourers or people of quite humble 
degree. So, before the War, negroes from British 
Africa had no recourse but to go to Germany, Austria, or 
France, or to the United States for their higher edu- 
cation. Many of such men went to Germany, received 
at very little cost or gratuitously a fine University 
teaching, but left Germany wholly wedded to the 
interests of the German Empire. More often, however, 
they went and go to the United States because they 
wish to return with knowledge which they can practise 
in the English tongue. When they reach the United 
States they obtain there a University education of the 
best almost gratuitously, if not quite gratuitously. 
They can be students at either Yale or Harvard, and at 
half a dozen other Universities of first-class standing, 
whose degrees inspire universal respect. Very often 
during such a studenthood negroes maintain themselves 
by humble work at hotels, boarding-houses, railway 
stations, or stores, in the hours not devoted to learning. 
Sometimes they remain in the United States in excellent 
berths, but not as warm-hearted advocates of the 
British Empire. More often having acquired the 
requisite knowledge they return to the colony in which 
they were born, to find themselves frustrated in almost 
all directions if they wish to earn a livelihood in the 
leading professions. 

Even is this the case in West Africa, where the white 
man, one would think, would confine his ambitions 
mostly to the higher administrative posts, the control 
of the armed forces, the railways, the great State 
industries, and the enormous developments of trade. 
But no; if a coloured man with a mere rill of black 
blood flowing through his veins is appointed to any 
good post in the engineering departments, in medicine, 
or in any administrative career, his life is soon made 
unbearable by white jealousy and spitefulness, so that 
he drifts out of Government employment and becomes 
one more amongst the band of increasingly discontented 
educated coloured poem. who still retain a personal 
loyalty as regards the King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but nourish a dangerous and growing dislike to our 





methods of Colonial administration. It is only fair to 
the Colonial Office to say that although many of these 
complaints have come to me from the Gold Coast or 
Sierra Leone, the complainants agree on one point 
whole-heartedly, and that is the sympathy, uprightness, 
and truly Imperial spirit they meet with in the type of 
Governor usually fo ered by Downing Street. These 
are usually men whose previous careers in great Asiatic 
dependencies have taught them the true value of fair 
treatment of all British subjects irrespective of race 
or skin-colour. But the Governor not infrequently in 
East, West, South, or Central Africa is not strong 
enough to enforce good manners or fair treatment on 
the generality of white men in these negro dependencies 
of the British Empire. H. H. Jounston. 


THE LOVE OF TRUTH 


OME years ago, on an intimate academic occasion, 
S Mr. John Morley, as he then was, remarked 
to those around him, amongst whom I was, 
that an old, observant, widely experienced friend of 
his had met, in the course of his life, only three lovers 
of truth. Well do I remember thinking such a dictum 
outrageous and incredible. For consider that the 
instinct of curiosity, with its correlative emotion of 
wonder, is certainly one of the principal instincts of 
man, and is even more marked in him than in his 
nearest animal relatives, of whom it is so notable a 
character. Writing on this subject, Dr. McDougall, 
the highest authority of our time, concludes as follows :— 
This instinct, being one whose exercise is not of prime impor- 
tance to the individual, exhibits great individual differences as 
regards its innate strength ; and these differences are apt to be 
increased during the course of life, the impulse growing weaker 
for lack of use in those in whom it is innately weak, stronger 
through exercise in those in whom it is innately strong. In 
men of the latter type it may become the main source of intel- 
lectual energy and effort ; to its impulse we certainly owe most 
of the purely disinterested labours of the highest types of intellect. 
It must be regarded as one of the principal roots of both science 
and religion. 

How can it be that love of truth is so rare as has 
been asserted, if curiosity, the desire to ascertain and 
discover, be a normal attribute of us all ? This question 
has often forced itself upon me during the last five years, 
and especially during the war, which has persuaded me 
that the verdict of Lord Morley’s friend, no by inference 
of himself, was a just and reasonable one, monstrous 
though I thought it a dozen years ago. In trying to 
obtain general recognition of certain biological facts 
and national tendencies, I have lately been sitting 
round tables, for many hours a week, with various 
companies of theological, political and official persons 
of eminence and seniority, all interested in the matters 
in question, and my conclusion is that we fail to love 
the truth, however much it may interest us and excite 
the instinct of curiosity, because we fear that it will 
somehow get us into trouble. Wordsworth says that 
Nature never did betray the heart that loved her. We 
cannot believe that Nature never will betray the heart 
that trusts her. The theologian, for instance, is con- 
cerned with morals. He fears that if the truth about, 
say, the prevention of conception and its physiological 
consequences, be known, sexual morals will cease to 
exist. He will spend years upon the study of the birth- 
rate, but he does not think it right or proper to discuss, 
or so much as mention, the laws of marriage. This is 
not dishonesty in the ordinary sense ; it is a fear of the 
truth, based upon the implicit if not explicit agrees 
that Nature can only be trusted so far as one sees her, 
if so far. 
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The politician, in his typical examples, and the official- 
legal person also, have lost the instinct of curiosity and 
the emotion of wonder, as described by Dr. McDougall, 
not by the development of a pseudo-ethical fear of 
Nature, for they are cynical pag anethical in outlook, 
but rather by the hypertrophy of other instincts, easily 
defined and common to us all, which make them con- 
cerned, first and almost last, with what other people are 
thinking, especially about them. The woman whose 
dress must be in the fashion, the schoolboy who fears 
to be found peculiar, the politician who maintains his 
life upon the expired air of his constituents—a unique 
physiological feat—none of these can rank as lovers of 
truth, because they have set up public opinion on her 
throne, and find it as impossible to serve Veritas and 
Fama as God and Mammon. The disconcerting fact 
about my recent experience has been that the older, 
the higher, the more authoritative and powerful and 
respected persons are those in whom the need for pre- 
tence, for suppression of facts, for cozening Nature, if 
possible, seems the more imperative. Especially since 
the war began, and in respect of attempts to get the 
help of individual politicians for the recognition of tire- 
some or distressing facts, which were facts and therefore 
imperative, have I been reminded of Shakespeare’s 
appalling words in Lear and Hamlet :— 


“Get thee glass eyes, 
And like a scurvy politician seem 
To see the things thou dost not.” 


And “This might be the pate of a politician, one that 
would circumvent God.” 

What a therapeutic contrast, after these experiences, 
to spend a few hours with that delightful book* which 
Professor Gregory has just given us. If there are any 
readers who care to read what it is my privilege to 
contribute to these columns, let them be assured that 
this book is the very thing for them. During many 
years past, Professor Gregory has been largely respon- 
sible for Nature, that admirable journal to which 
everyone who cares for science is so much indebted, 
and upon the title-page of which is inscribed the splendid 
creed of Wordsworth : 





To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye. 


The spirit of that quotation and of the journal it adorns 
is the spirit of Professor Gregory’s refreshing and 
inspiring pages, and never in our national history did 
we need it more, nor so much. I long to make columns 
and columns of quotations, not least from the countless 
extracts and dicta of great lovers of truth, which 
Professor Gregory has gathered and used in their fit 
places to such purpose. I do not recall any allusion 
to the war in the pages I have turned and read, but 
the author has done well to publish this book now, and 
I wish it all good fortune as a timely and practical piece 
of national service. 

If Dr. McDougall be right, the love of truth is some- 
thing that each of us as an individual, and that every 
nation, must consciously cultivate, for it is continually 
liable to be smothered and starved to death. As we 
grow older, we have all committed ourselves to certain 
propositions, with which our self-esteem and _ self- 
interest are now bound up—a theory of the atom, or of 
heredity, or of dietetics, or the pharmacology of alcohol, 
or the real value of Wagner's music, or the way to abolish 
destitution, or a million other things; and we may 
wince like the galled jade when we remind ourselves of 
Tyndall’s saying in his Belfast Address: ‘ There is in 
the true man of science a desire stronger than the wish 





* Discovery ; or, The Spirit and Service of Science. B R.A. Gre 
Macmillan. 5s. net. v 7 ad 


to have his beliefs upheld—namely, the desire to have 
them true.” Having repeatedly committed myself to 
a denial of the physiological utility of alcohol, how should 
I greet the most overwhelming new scientific evidence 
that this is a food and a defence against disease, when 
taken under proper conditions? I can guess how I 
should behave by the fact that already my pen itches 
to deny the possibility of any such dilemma. It is our- 
selves that we are for, in such cases, and must be for 
unless our belief in truth is such that we regard it as 
safest, for our own self-interest, to follow her where- 
ever she leads. So it is, in the long run, but mean- 
while how hard we find it not to be politicians and 
boldly affirm, ‘“‘ What I have said, I have said ! ”’ 

If all this did not bear directly and even urgently upon 
the war and our national conduct, in the coming years, 
it would be impertinent here, so far as I am concerned. 
But it does so bear. I pray the reader of a recent article 
on “ The Neglect of Science” to read the report* of the 
important Conference there referred to. It is a valuable 
document, and we should be more than ever grateful 
to Sir Edwin Ray Lankester and his helpers for its 
publication. Present signs and portents suggest that 
the coming time will be one of more rampant quackery 
and venal charlatanism in our Imperial and social affairs 
than ever in human memory. We shall beat Germany 
without having learnt the stupendous lesson she has to 
teach us—thanks to the Russian birth-rate, French 
military skill and patriotism, and our unseen Navy, 
which has no need to learn the “‘ German ”’ lesson that 
scientia est potentia. In the approaching time, when 
chaos is come again for the nonce, and when unheard-of 
opportunities will be offered to capital and egoism and 
purveyors of catchwords and would-be circumventers 
of Nature to shape the ensuing cosmos to their conveni- 
ence, it behoves us all to try to set our minds and 
souls in order in this matter of the love of and belief in 
Truth. 

Let us not delude ourselves into thinking that the 
opposite or negation of knowledge or science is merely 
ignorance or nescience. It is so only with the few who 
know most and have least to learn. A Socrates may 
have learnt, at long last, that, as he taught, the highest 
wisdom is to know one’s own ignorance. But that is 
the exception which proves the rule that the real 
opposite of truth is lies, the active belief in what is not 
true. The philosopher, when he knows he does not know, 
withholds belief. But most of us, including the philoso- 
pher only too often, believe and follow untruth when 
the truth fails us or we fail her. The curiosity in all of 
us insists on having something to believe, the nature of 
the mind abhors a vacuum, and it is in every sphere as 
in that of Art, where you observe that those who 
spurn treasure rush to prostrate themselves before trash. 

In Mozart’s celestial opera, The Magic Flute, when 
Papageno, the birdcatcher, the “average sensual 
man,” a good fellow and usually successful liar, for once 
at a loss for a suitable invention, asks the heroine, 
Tamina, what they shall say when they are ushered 
before Sarastro, she answers, “The Truth, the Truth,” 
in music as simple and lovely as the idea requires. And 
she was right, whether for the safety of herself, or for 
the survival of Freedom and her Trustees in the coming 
world. Not Monostatos, the obscene negro servant, in 
whom Mozart and Shikaneder typified the Court and 
clerical party in Vienna, but Sarastro, the wise and 
kind, the servant and interpreter of Nature and of 
Man, can save the younger generation, now knocking 
at the door of what we may well wish to make a 
better world than ours. 

LENS. 








® The Neglect of Science Harrison and Sons, St. Martin’s Lane. 6d. 
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Correspondence 
THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As a subscriber to Toe New SratresmAn from its incep- 
tion, I have found that in dealing with economic problems it 
states the case fairly even when one disagrees with its conclusions. 
In your two paragraphs on the above subject, I venture to 
suggest that you have not fully mastered the case of the con- 
trolled firms. 

The principle of Excess Profits was applied to controlled 
firms in the Munitions Act before it appeared in the Finance Act, 
and in a drastic form, namely, that beyond one-fifth increase 
on pre-war profits all profits should go to the Exchequer. This 
was accepted loyally and without demur. In the Finance Act 
of 1915, the principle was extended to all firms but in a milder 
form, viz :—the profits were unlimited, but 50 per cent was 
taken by the State. 

Now, the fact that a firm is controlled is prima facie evidence 
of its service to the State, yet it was placed in a position of serious 
disadvantage as compared to its uncontrolled competitors. 
This is best shown by two normal examples :— 


A. Pre-war profit, 5 per cent. 
War profit, 25 ,, 
Controlled firm retains 6 per cent. and pays to 
Treasury 19 per cent. 
Uncontrolled firm retains 15 per cent. and pays 
to Treasury 10 per cent. 
B. Pre-war profit, 10 per cent. 
War profit, 30 per cent. 
Controlled firm retains 12 per cent. and pays to 
Treasury 18 per cent. 
Uncontrolled firm retains 20 per cent. and pays 
to Treasury 10 per cent. 


The vast bulk of industrial undertakings fall within the above 
limits, with the proviso that for essential industries the war 
profits are more like 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. or more, which 
enormously increases the disparity between controlled and 
uncontrolled firms. The position was, however, accepted by the 
controlled firms without complaint ; they had entered into a 
bargain, and though a forced bargain they did not try to escape 
from it. This bargain was tacitly confirmed by the Finance 
Act of 1915. 

In the present Finance Bill the Exchequer repudiates the 
bargain, and in the few cases where it tells against the Treasury 
the maximum profit allowed is to be subject to Excess Profit 
Duty. This has led to the present outburst, and for the following 
reason. The controlled firms have spent vast sums of money 
at the request of the Ministry of Munitions on new plants, most 
of them unfitted for peace conditions or redundant when peace 
is restored. These new plants have been erected on agreements, 
either specific or implied, that they shall be amortized. If one 
bargain may be broken by the Treasury so may be others, and 
the controlled firms see themselves facing the peace readjustments 
with valueless plants built with their own money and debited a 
second time against them as Excess Profits. 

Surely the sound reorganization of British Industry cannot 
run on such lines.—Yours etc., 

Max Muspratrt. 
80, James Street, Liverpool. (Chairman, TuE UNITED 
July 4th. ALKALI CoMPANY.) 


[The two cases which Mr. Muspratt cites as typical are not 
relevant to the issue; for in both the controlled firm, having 
surrendered more than 60 per cent. (or, in 1915, 50 per cent.) of 
its excess profits under the Munitions Act, will not be liable to 
pay any Excess Profits Tax at all under the Finance Act. The 
same applies a fortiori where “ the war profits are more like 40 
per cent. to 50 per cent.” Ifsuch firms as these have a grievance 
it is a grievance not against Mr. McKenna but against Mr. Lloyd 
George. The disparity can only be remedied either by the 


repeal of the Munitions Act or by increasing the Excess Profits 
Tax levied on uncontrolled firms. 

The only firms affected by the amendment which aroused so 
much heated discussion in the House of Commons and upon 
which we commented, are firms whose war profits are less than 
50 per cent. greater than their pre-war profits—i.e., a firm whose 
pre-war profit was 10 per cent., as in case B above, would only be 





affected if its war profit was less than 15 per cent. If the amend- 
ment had been passed, a controlled firm whose pre-war profits 
were £100,000 and whose war profits were, say, £118,000 would 
not have had to pay a penny to the Treasury either under the 
Munitions Act or under the Excess Profits Tax. 

As regards new plant, which will be comparatively useless after 
the war, the Ministry of Munitions, as Mr. Muspratt is probably 
aware, has been extremely generous in the arrangements for 
amortisation which it has consented to; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has undertaken without reserve that all such 
arrangements shall be recognised by the Treasury for the purpose 
of Excess Profits Tax in all cases—by Mr. Muspratt’s reckoning 
they must be very few—when that tax is leviable. There will 
therefore be no question of this plant being “* debited a second 
time against them as Excess Profits.”"—Ep. N.S.] 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Everyone, I am sure, will agree with the opinion ex- 
pressed in your paragraph this week as to the treatment of con- 
scientious objectors in France. 

There is, however, another mode of treatment which appears 
to go to the other extreme. It is exemplified in the Hampshire 
village in which I am at present staying. The largest farmer 
of the district has engaged two young men, conscientious objectors, 
for work on his land. They are boarded (compulsorily) with 
one of the carters, both of whose sons attested and are now with 
the Army. When the carter “ conscientiously objected” to 
their sleeping in his sons’ beds and doing the work his sons had 
conscientiously given up to fight for their country, he was told, 
I am informed, that he might take them or a week’s notice. 

I was working in the hayfield with these young men one after- 
noon last week, and one of them, a clerk by profession, appeared 
to consider his work in the light of a pleasant summer outing. 
You can imagine the feeling in the village (where every man 
of military age has gone) at the appearance of men they con- 
sider to be acting as blacklegs, and at the coercion of the carter. 

Sir, a death sentence which no one has any intention of exe- 
cuting is foolish, to say the least of it, and is bound to excite 
reaction. But the possessor of an eccentric conscience has no 
right to have it cherished at the expense of other members of the 
community. 

It is difficult to suggest the right course, but anything that 
savours of blacklegging could surely be avoided. If military 
service. even non-combatant, is to be avoided, so should 
work tor private gain. If a man’s conscience will not allow 
him to undertake any special service made obligatory by law, 
the State has a right to call upon him for an equivalent service 
under as nearly as possible the same conditions. One of the 
most vital services, on which the health of an immense proportion 
of our population (especially in working-class districts) depends, 
is the scavenging and watering of our great towns. In many 
places the collection of refuse has been partly suspended owing 
to lack of labour. The tenderest conscience could hardly object 
to combating dirt and disease germs, and thereby saving the 
lives of children at home. The work would be no more arduous 
than military work, without its risk.—Yours, etc., 

G. K. S. 

July 4th. 


WOMEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is understood that it is found impossible to release 
from their present duties in Government offices men of military 
age who wish to go on active service but cannot be spared from 
the posts which they now hold on account of their specialised 
experience. 

The Royal Commission on the Civil Service some months 
before the war recommended an increased admission of women 
into all grades of the Civil Service. 

Had this recommendation been carried out, the difficulty 
which now exists, of getting unaccustomed women to do the 
work of experienced men, would now be much less. 

The needs of the country more and more demand the services 
of trained women, paid at the same rate as the men from whom 
the services are required. 

A small group of men and women are now forming a Committee 
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with the object of urging upon the Ministry the desirability 
of carrying out the recommendations of the Commission, not 
at haphazard, but upon a clear and reasoned plan, so that it may 
serve as an object-lesson to the rest of the country. 

Persons interested in the aims of the new Committee and 
ready to assist its efforts are invited to communicate with Miss 
F. V. M. Taylor, 7, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.—Yours, etc., 

Lucy DEANE STREATFIELD. 
VioLeT MARKHAM. 
EvizABETH HALDANE. 
MILLICENT FAWCETT. 
CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
Husert M. SouTrHwARK. 
Murr MACKENZIE. 
MICHAEL SADLER. 

GrauAaM WALLAS. 


DUST AND DIARRHQEA—A PROTEST 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The National Association for the Prevention of Infant 
Mortality and for the Welfare of Infancy has heard with concern 
that some local authorities propose “* economising *” by reducing 
the watering of the streets and scavenging, especially in the 
poorer neighbourhoods. The Association is of opinion that this 
would be but a poor economy, for one of the factors in the pro- 
duction of the infectious diarrhcea which plays such havoc 
amongst infants every summer is dust. The deaths from this 
cause amongst the infants in London alone in 1914 numbered 
5,184. It would be grievous indeed if, in order to save a rela- 
tively small sum of money, this wastage of life were increased, 
especially at the present time, when infant life is even more 
precious than in ordinary times.—Yours, etc., 

Tuomas BARLOW 
(Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National Association 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortality). 


FIAT JUSTITIA 


To the Editor of Tux New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—A recent perusal of Mr. Edward Carpenter's Days and 
Dreams revived in my mind a philanthropic anxiety as to the 
ultimate destiny of the clergy, and especially those among them 
who, like Edward Carpenter, have clear heads and keen consciences. 
Full of this preoccupation I went to bed, and the solution was 
forthwith vouchsafed to me in a vivid dream. 

I dreamed that I was waiting in Court for judgment to be 
delivered on an important question concerning the law of per- 
petuities. Such deliverances are often a little mumbled, so that 
their real weight and clarity are not obvious until they appear 
in print. To my surprise and delight I heard the incipient peal 
of an organ (which I had not before noticed) and a priest in 
purple vestments walked on to the bench from the Judge’s room 
behind. He then intoned the judgment with all the contrapuntal 
emphasis that we nowadays associate only with the singing of 
the Athanasian Creed, but which alone can dignify the clear 
enunciation of subtle distinctions. The judge seemed to enjoy 
this musical chanting of his decision quite as keenly as the 
counsel in court. Even the litigants and their solicitors seemed 
soothed and edified. 

I remembered that not long before it had been the painful 
duty of the same Judge to deprive a devoted mother of her 
child on grounds no doubt commendable to our ancestors, who 
would have cheerfully hanged the child in question for stealing 
Sweets off a shop counter, but which were only too obviously 
distressing to a lady less interested in the subtleties of English 
family law than in the welfare of her child. The rather jerky 
and subdued delivery of the judgment was decidedly less impres- 
sive than the aspect of the mother, whereas the intoning of what 
might appropriately be called, as in ancient law, a “* Doom,” 
would have vindicated the majesty of the law against the irrele- 
vant emotions of the individual. 

In the glorious future revealed to me as above deacons will 
no doubt serve county courts and police courts, priests all the 
divisions of the High Court, and bishops the Court of Appeal, 
while the archbishops must obviously be reserved for the House 
of Lords.—Yours, etc., 


E, S. P. Haynes. 


Miscellany 


THE MADNESS OF 
CONCORDANCE CRUDEN 


Y | \HE author of the Complete Concordance to the Scrip 
tures of the Old and New Testament, London and 
Edinburgh, 1736, might have been supposed— 

apart from his services to pious robbers of his material— 
to be a mere “harmless drudge,” in Johnson’s phrase. 
But the chance discovery of pamphlets he produced and 
the fact that he was an Aberdonian led me to investigate 
a life which was not without excitement, and not devoid 
of those fancies which lead to trouble. The comparison 
of a Royal George with Hezekiah seems tolerably absurd 
nowadays, but was doubtless a step towards good business 
for the inimitable Alexander Cruden. And this was the 
age in which a suppliant credited a patron with the virtues 
of both Dives and Lazarus. 

In youth he was the son of an Aberdeen merchant and 
baillie, and “ revered the sacred volume.”’ He was educated 
at the Grammar School and secured his M.A. Then he 
showed his originality by going mad, possibly from the bite 
of a dog, but more probably from a disappointment in love, 
which was sufficient to disturb his easily disordered mind. 
His inamorata went wrong, and ten years later Cruden met 
her and exclaimed : “ Ah! she has still her fine black eyes ! ”’ 

On his release from confinement he went to London, as 
is the way of enterprising Scots, turned classical tutor and 
bookseller, and with that industry which characterises the 
Aberdonian raised himself to be “* Bookseller to the Queen.” 
He got his great work out, and presented it to her with a 
strong sense of favours to come. He got, however, only 
promises, for she died a few days afterwards. His expenses 
in publishing cleared him out of his shop, and he went mad 
once more. He was shut up, but managed to escape from 
a bedstead, though he was chained to it. Alexander had 
an eye not only on the Scriptures, but also on this present 
world ; made capital copy out of his sufferings, and pub- 
lished: “* The London citizen extremely injured; giving an 
account of his severe and long campaign at Bethnal Green, for 
nine weeks and six days ; the citizen being sent there by Robert 
Wightman, a notoriously conceited whimsical man, when he 
was chained, handcuffed, strait-waistcoated, and imprisoned,” 
with much more—but our age does not tolerate this Asiatic 
luxuriance of language in titles. Cruden’s own description 
of the affair, “‘ the Bethnal Green campaign,” shows that 
he could be brief and effective when he chose. Not content 
with this counterblast, Cruden prosecuted the proprietor 
and doctor of the asylum where he was confined; but, 
unfortunately for him, he chose to be his own advocate, 
and, unlike Sophocles in a similar case, in pleading his own 
Sanity, he gave sufficient proofs of a deranged intelligence 
to secure a verdict for the defendants. No whit down- 
hearted by this rebuff, the indefatigable Alexander published 
an account of the trial with remarks dedicated to George II. 
His great affection for “ the King and every branch of the 
Royal Family,” as one of his dedications puts it, reminds 
one of poet Young who was busy seeking further favour at 
the age of eighty. 

Fifteen years of comparative peace followed. Cruden 
was correcting for the Press, but he had begun correct- 
ing public manners as well. He told soldiers they were 
paid to fight and not to swear, but always spoke in a 
meek manner. An affray which he calls “the Battle of 
Southampton Buildings” led him to take violent action, 
A young man appeared with a shovel and swore ; Alexander 
seized the shovel and belaboured him with it, gave and 


received several blows. This unusual conduct led his “ self- 
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conceited landlord, hot-headed landlady, and the light- 
headed writer of a letter” to his sister to guard him all 
night. When the sister came, the landlady was much 
edified by his pious expressions, but there followed ‘‘ perhaps 
as conceited a tailor as is between Hyde-Park-Corner and 
Limehouse,” who tied the corrector up “ with lists,” and 
took him to one of the Chelsea Academies or (Economies 
as they were euphemistically termed. ‘ Nothing ails the 
houses,” remarked a retired butcher who was appointed 
curator of the one Cruden occupied. The curious details 
Cruden gives, often in racy English, would be useful to a 
novelist. He was tied down nightly in a strait-waistcoat 
and nearly strangled by a gag in his mouth. He objected 
to one of his companions, a rude ostler, which led to an early 
instance of forcible feeding. Cruden took an oath to drink 
only Chelsea water till the man was removed. Three tutors 
in the Academy poured milk-porridge down his throat with 
an instrument. The next day the process was continued, 
and all the performers ‘were much diverted and laughed 
at this scene,” perhaps because they were receiving a guinea 
and a-half for the corrector’s weekly board. Cruden made 
love to the doctor who arrived shortly afterwards and whom 
he describes as “‘a very valuable gentleman,” and was 
clever enough to suspend his judgment that the Battle of 
Southampton Buildings was “‘ emblematical or typical.” 
His talks with various inmates and officials offer some 
curious details of London and history. Thus Louis XIV. is 
called “ old Shackleton,” because “‘ he put the Protestants 
in chains and shackles.” After seventeen days Cruden 
secured his freedom, and proceeded to seek reparation from 
his sister. His proposals, based on a portentous quotation 
from Puffendorf, were that she should voluntarily confine 
herself in Newgate for forty hours and give him £10, which 
he afterwards altered to ninety-six hours in the Tower 
and £15. Mrs. Wild, to his surprise, refused these terms, 
and he went to law, laying the damages at £10,000. He lost, 
as usual, appealed in person for a new trial in vain, and then 
published his case as The Adventures of Alexander the 
Corrector. He was a corrector of the Press ; he now hoped, 
more than ever, to correct the manners of the age, but also 
to make something out of these reforms and to be a great 
man at Court. He was immense on the misuse of the 
Sabbath. He went to Oxford and exhorted those he found 
walking about the streets to keep the day holy. He desired, 
and even applied for, a special rank by law “ Corrector of 
the People,” the kind of post some of the people who write 
to the Times seem to want nowadays. He applied, also, 
for a knighthood. He met with little attention except from 
an Earl who could not avoid him. “ That nobleman,” he 
says, “ spoke civilly to him ; for, being gouty in his feet, he 
could not run away from the corrector as others were apt to 
do.” The corrector was particular about truculence in others 
and objected to “a landlady with a gunpowder temper.” 
When his reforms proved infructuous, he offered himself 
as a candidate for Parliament. The City of London was 
to have the honour of returning him. He obtained an 
interview with a Bishop, who suggested, neatly enough, 
that nothing except a special Providence would bring him 
in. But Cruden took his candidature seriously, and pleaded 
in his election address that “God singularly favours the 
Corrector. And in order to fulfil the prophecies concerning 
him, he earnestly requests that the sheriffs, candidates and 
liverymen may seriously consider the ‘ Appendix’ to 
* Alexander the Corrector’s Adventures.’ . . No good 
man, in such an extraordinary case, will deny him his 
vote. And the Corrector’s election is believed to be the 


means of paving the way to his being a Joseph, and a 
useful, prosperous man.” 

There was method in Alexander’s madness after all, and 
his pertinacity is worthy of all praise. 


During these efforts 


he was in love with the daughter of a former Lord Mayor 
of London, and speaks of her characteristically as possessin, 

“the greatest revenues of any lady of the Puritanical 
denomination.” The lady would have nothing to do with 
him. Washebeaten? No; whenshe would not answer his 
letters and remonstrances, he had “ praying bills ” delivered 
every Sunday at the places of worship she visited on a 
journey, requesting the minister and congregation to pray 
for the preservation of the lady and her attendants. There 
is an engaging originality about this pursuit of the fair one, 
But he failed, and took to reforming Newgate. The 
prisoners there, like the obliging Earl, could not get away, 
but they made his spiritual tracts into spirituous liquor 

He was a great presenter of tracts, and once gave to an 
elegant young clergyman The Mothers’ Catechism, Dedicated 
to the Young and Ignorant. He carried a small sponge for 
the purpose of wiping out indecent inscriptions ; he hated 
Wilkes, and always effaced the number forty-five when he 
found it on doors. He suggested that, “‘ though players in 
this degenerate age be taken into the parlour as they were 
formerly into the pantry, they are hurtful to society and 
pollute the minds of his Majesty’s subjects.” He was 
engaged by Woodfall to correct the Public Advertiser, 
and may have known something about the letters of Junius, 
Accosted by a light woman of the streets, he rebuked her, 
took her to his home, and_secured arespectable servant for 
the rest of his life. 

A Calvinist with an eye to this present world, a madman 
with a reputation for being polite, a strangely dull dog with 
an intermittent sense of humour, Cruden has always inter- 
ested me. Had he a real sense of humour, or was it of the 
unconscious sort? At least he had an admirable persist- 
ency, and I wonder that Johnson said nothing about him. 
We ought to have had a pungent sentence concerning this 
Scotchman, the pungency being duly modified by Johnson’s 
regard for the Bible and objection to the views of John 
Wilkes. VERNON RENDALL. 


AN OLD STORY 


WAS sauntering with my dear, when she said: “ Tell 
me a story.” 
“But I’ve told you all 
I, “long ago.” 

“You can think of another one,” said she. 

And I did try to think. At last: “I have remembered 
one,” said I, “ but I am afraid you will find it stupid. It 
is a kind of story that is out of date.” 

“Nonsense ; I love old-fashioned things,” said she. 

“Well, promise you will not interrupt,” said I. 
promised, and I began : 

** A young girl of extraordinary beauty and many merits— 
we will call her Anna Higgs—having heard of an enterprise 
for spreading Christianity among the tribes of Central 
Africa, and learning with distress that it had hitherto 
achieved but small success, resolved she would do her 
utmost to support it ; she could at least employ her beauty 
in the service of the great undertaking. Her idea was 
to charm some well-known Minister of State, and having 
roused in him a strong desire for her person, to compel 
him to purchase her consent to marriage by a formal and 
binding promise to start for Africa afterwards—there to 
devote all his money and all his abilities to the conversion 
of the heathen. You will surmise that no ordinary methods 
of gallantry on her part were likely to achieve so great 
aresult. Still, all that a virtuous woman can do to enhance 
her natural attractions she did. At the same time she 
openly declared her preference for politicians ; and, indeed, 
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would hardly suffer the presence of other kinds of men. 
But, in spite of these precautions, a young man took a 
violent fancy to her, and set himself to follow her about. 
She rebuffed his advances, and though she was by no means 
so stupid as to be blind to his merits, she resolved never 
to listen to his love. 

“Meanwhile several public men with whom she was on 
familiar terms, found they could not see much of her without 
feeling towards her decided premonitions of tenderness. 
Among them were two who felt more than that. To both 
of these she listened at first impartially, but only with the 
aim of studying their characters. Then one, without 
otherwise pleasing her by his personal qualities, appeared 
to her the more fitted forher purpose. This at once decided 
her in his favour. 

“From the moment she had made her choice all that 
she had to do was to enrapture him further. For several 
months she kept him on tenterhooks; for several 
more, while admitting him to considerable intimacy, she 
constantly gave him to understand that there was still a 
bar to their union which he alone could remove. And at 
the same time, while she lavished those proofs of affection 
which promise even more delight than they bestow at the 
moment, she excited his passion to the highest pitch by 
continually hinting that the overcoming of this obstacle 
required a fervour of devotion of which she could hardly 
believe him capable. At last, pressed by questions as to 
the nature of this obstacle, and feeling—thanks to his 
redoubled assertions that there was nothing he would 
not do for her—almost confident of success, she confessed 
that it was rather zeal for religion than passion which 
had induced her to encourage him ; that she wished to make 
a missionary of her husband, to share his labours, and, 
in a word, to exchange London for Central Africa; in 
order to eradicate from those regions the false worship of 
Sassabonsom. To the young Secretary of State this discourse 
appeared so extraordinary that, knowing his mistress 
incapable of a joke, he had serious misgivings as to the 
state of her reason. Too much enamoured, however, to 
leave her, he was still less inclined to meet her demands. 
Unfortunately he had often told her that he was himself 
most dissatisfied with a political career; inasmuch as it 
never seemed to make large enough draughts upon that 
reservoir of self-sacrificing devotion which he felt existed 
in himself. In their talks they had often mingled their 
sighs after some cause, which in importance could be counted 
second to none other upon earth, and which would also 
bring into play those adventurous qualities which, as a 
sedentary man, he was most anxious to persuade her he 
did not lack. 

“Seriously hampered now by these previous conversa- 
tions, of which she retained the most vivid and minute 
recollections, he entrenched himself behind excuses and 
objections which it did not need anyone as sincere as Anna 
to perceive were hollow. Her own zeal, however, did 
not exclude some personal pique, and this emotion would 
alone have been sufficient to inspire her with disdain for 
a man who had fallen so short of her expectations. She 
now despaired of attaining an end which both religion 
and love had been insufficient to achieve. He often 
spoke of rest cures; but she dismissed him, and at the 
same time all admirers who appeared in any way to resemble 
him. Although no formal engagement between them had 
been announced, their approaching marriage had been a 
matter of common knowledge in the circles in which they 
moved. Anna refused to explain to anyone the reason 
of their rupture; but not so the young statesman, who 
hastened to pour out before astonished auditors the secret 
history of his adventure. The news thus soon reached the 
ears of the young man whom Anna had refused; but 








whom her rigour had by no means cured of his love. What 
would he not do to please her? He did not hesitate for a 
moment. Without concealing that he knew everything, 
he threw himself at her feet. He offered at once to take 
Holy Orders, if indeed it was only for a clergyman she 
had reserved her heart, and declared himself prepared 
to penetrate with her the darkest forests of Africa. For 
her part Anna had too much good sense not to distinguish 
between the enthusiasm of passion and a sincere zeal for 
missionary work; but his excitement could not permit 
her to doubt that she was loved; and that at least was 
one of the satisfactions in life which she had promised 
herself. Might not what was still lacking follow in time— 
as the fruit perhaps of a less tumultuous infatuation ? 
She promised her hand to the young man without making 
any other condition than that he should love her faithfully, 
and the marriage took place without delay. Even if their zeal, 
which shows no more sign of declining than their mutual 
tenderness, never takes them to Africa, there is no doubt 
they will always continue to help, both by their counsel 
and their purse—similar enterprises.” 

I had hardly spoken the last words of the story when 
she for whom I had resuscitated it turned upon me with : 
“ That is the silliest story you have ever told me.” 

““T said you would not like it,” I exclaimed triumphantly. 

“ But you told it so pompously.” 

“That is how it ought to be told,” said I. “ You are 
too modern, that is all. When the Abbé Prévost told your 
great-great-grandmother that story, or one very like it, 
she thought the sentiment of it delicious; and your great- 
granddaughter will find the psychologic episodes you 
delight in—with their sharp or blunt points—equally odd 
and tedious; probably even more odd and tedious than 
this sort of story.” 

** But the end is so flat,” said she. 

The end, I maintained, was delightfully flat. 

“You have not understood even the moral,” I went on. 
“Let me tell it you again: A young girl of extraordinary 
beauty”... but I was stopped. 

Desmond MacCarrzy. 


THE INHUMAN HERD 


WELL-KNOWN psychiatrist once told me that in 
his very wide experience policemen are more “ sug- 
gestible,” or in less technical words more easily 

hypnotised, than any other class of men. Even at the time 
the remark seemed to open up a large field of curious specu- 
lation. You need only point your finger at a police-constable 
and say with sufficient authority: ‘‘ Go to sleep,” and he 
will sleep. In suggestibility burglars, lunatics, writers, 
artists, and critics are at the opposite pole to the policeman. 
You may go on pointing your finger at them and saying, 
“* Go to sleep ” for weeks, and they will only either damn you, 
laugh at you, or argue with you. The policeman, the pillar 
of Authority, the unquestioning upholder of society and of 
“things as they are,” acts immediately in sympathy with 
any authoritative stimulus in his environment, and falls 
asleep ; the others, rebels against Authority, outcasts from 
the mental life of their fellow-men, critics of “‘ things as they 
are” or creators of “ things as they might be,” react spon- 
taneously against their environment and promptly begin to 
make themselves a nuisance. 

The full significance of this generalisation has only revealed 
itself after reading a recent, and an exceedingly original, 
essay on individual and social psychology by Mr. W. Trotter.* 





~ © Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. By W. Trotter. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net 
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In the animal world man ranks with the sheep and the dog 
as a gregarious animal, and thus opposed to the tiger, who 
lives to himself, and the solitary cat. Mr. Trotter seeks to 
trace the effect of this natural gregariousness upon man now 
that he has left the jungle and the cave and stands forth 
to-day the paragon of the animal world, rational, in trousers 
and great cities, in Parliaments and suburban villas and 
Great Wars. His is not the ordinary beaten track of the 
writer on herd instinct and crowd psychology, and he opens 
up vistas of curious speculation into the working of the 
human mind. It is in the every-day life of the individual, as 
he goes about his business, in his likes and dislikes, his 
desires and his beliefs, that it is most interesting to trace the 
influence of his primeval! instinct of gregariousness. For 
instance, the gregarious animal feels an instinctive terror if 
he be away from the herd ; he hates solitude, therefore, and 
loves warmth. Everyone recognises the presence of this 
instinct in the companionable dog and its absence in the un- 
responsive cat. We have half-civilised and half-humanised 
our dogs, but the perpetual tyranny of old instinct reasserts 
itself in their terror of loneliness and lonely rooms, and in 
their passion for warmth. In man, too, warmth has acquired 
a perfectly unreasonable association with security ; and in 
the night terrors of children, and when grown men wake up 
in a blind panic at finding themselves alone and in the dark, 
we can feel the “ shadowy recollections ” of the full terror of 
loneliness and of separation from the herd. 

These, however, are but the simplest manifestations of 
human gregariousness. They are remnants of the purely 
animal instinct breaking out in the human mind. So when 
that sudden night terror of loneliness and darkness comes 
upon us—though we are sleeping on a spring mattress, sur- 
rounded by four brick walls, and with a telephone by our 
bedside—we can almost hear the leaves rustle. Man, how- 
ever, differs from the dog and the sheep in being not merely 
an animal of instinct and sensation, but a self-conscious and 
reasoning animal ; and it is upon his self-consciousness, and 
reason and beliefs, that gregariousness has its most curious 
and important effects. Mr. Trotter claims that gregarious- 
ness is closely connected with the suggestibility of the human 
mind. When man stood up on his hind legs and began to 
talk and reason, the herd instinct would manifest itself in the 
individual in a prompt acceptance of any suggestion which 
** embodied the voice of the herd,” and in an equally prompt 
rejection of any suggestion which seemed to dissociate the 
individual from the herd. This tyranny of the instinct per- 
sists among civilised men in their readiness to accept un- 
reasoningly any belief or suggestion which is identified with 
the voice of the herd. We delude ourselves into thinking 
that nearly all our beliefs are founded upon reason, but it is 
probable that the vast majority are perfectly unreasonable 
acceptances of suggestions from our mental environment. 
Strenuous and brutal introspection will make us admit that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred we believe first and 
find our reasons—most ingenious and convincing reasons too 
—for the belief afterwards. 

The effect of gregariousness in producing instinctive 
beliefs which are subsequently rationalised is nowhere more 
in evidence than in the regions of politics and religion. In 
many places besides the Co-operative Movement, the dis- 
cussion of political and religious questions is banned, be- 
cause we have learnt by experience that it is almost impos- 
sible to control the temper and the feelings if we are con- 
tradicted on these two subjects. This “ quality of feeling ” 
attached to an opinion, this heat and temper, are sure signs 
that the opinion is non-rational, that instinct has gone to 
form it. No one feels any warmth of feeling in his accept- 
ance of Euclid’s demonstrations, or, as has been pointed out, 
in his belief, verified every day, that heavy bodies tend to 
fall towards the earth; yet Tariff Reform will send the 


blood racing through the veins both of the man who believes 
and the man who disbelieves in it. It is doubtful whether a 
single life has in the history of the world been taken or given 
for a rational opinion, and when Swift has to mention 
“the difference in opinions ” which “ hath cost many mil- 
lions of lives ” he thinks of the following instances : “* whether 
flesh be bread, or bread flesh ; whether the juices of a certain 
berry be blood or wine ; whether whistling be a vice or a 
virtue ; whether it be better to kiss a post or throw it into 
the fire ? What is the best colour for a coat, whether black, 
white, red or grey ; and whether it should be long or short, 
narrow or wide, dirty or clean.” 

Suggestibility appears, therefore, to be the normal condi- 
tion of the human mind. The policeman who falls asleep 
because he is told to do so is the typically gregarious man ; 
like the dog, the cow, and the sheep, he merges himself in 
his herd, while the criminal, the madman, the genius and 
the critic, untrue to type, attempt to walk in the path 
of the lonely and independent cat. Man being a rational 
creature, of course, has to rationalise the beliefs which the 
tyranny of his gregarious instinct compels him to accept 
irrationally from his fellow-men. He does this in two ways, 
by instinctively seeing and seizing all reasons which tend 
to confirm, and by instinctively becoming blind to all 
reasons which tend to conflict with his belief. Thus, no one 
has ever really imagined that there is any use in reasoning 
with an ardent Liberal or an old-fashioned Tory. Mr. 
Stephen Coleridge in his recent book on vivisection, which 
is full of reasons in favour of anti-vivisection, shows himself 
as impervious to reason on the subject as many of his most 
convinced opponents. 

Our ignorance of social psychology is a field of vast extent. 
This theory breaks into it at many different points, for it 
throws light upon our system of education, our treatment 
of crime, politics, and insanity. Human progress depends, 
and has probably always depended, upon the few people 
who have resisted the tyranny of the herd’s belief and their 
own suggestibility. Such resistance is only possible in 
sophisticated and self-conscious man at the expense of 
severe mental conflict. Modern literature shows that we 
dimly recognise that the highest human tragedies consist 
in such mental conflicts. The individual is torn between his 
own personal passion or the inexorableness of facts or the 
tyranny of his own reason, and, on the other side, the 
tyranny of irrational beliefs which dominate his mind 
because they are surrounded with the prestige of the herd. 
To realise this, one has only to think of the proverbially 
painful process of learning by experience—a rare process, 
which consists in facts by iron blows hammering into us a 
recognition of the irrationality and falseness of some gregari- 
ous belief, or still more of the misery of mental or moral 
isolation. Now the whole of our education works to ensure 
the acceptance by the individual of the suggested beliefs, 
the beliefs of the human herd. Under such conditions only the 
very strongest minds can resist unreasoning suggestion and 
gregarious tyranny without being broken either by the 
law or by that mental conflict which we are gradually learn- 
ing is so often the cause of insanity. Our prisons and lunatic 
asylums are full of men and women who have thus been 
broken and cast out of the human herd. We who are within 
the herd find the cause of these disasters in the morals of the 
criminal, and what we are pleased to call the disease of the 
lunatic ; but we should remember that we ourselves are in 
the condition of the somnolent policeman. Perhaps the 
cause lies not in the criminal and the lunatic, but in their 
environment, the herd: and if we changed the conditions 
of their early environment, they might develop into the 
most valuable of citizens instead of into the broken outcasts 
we see to-day. 

L. S. Wootr. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


BIBLIOPHILE writes the following complaint : 
A ** At the recent sale of Swinburne’s library, certain 
lots, chiefly signed presentation copies, fetched 
extravagantly high prices. But the outsider is generally 
puzzled at the extreme variation in the prices, a variation 
which passing fashions in taste do not explain. There is an 
explanation, as one would-be purchaser was made somewhat 
rudely aware. He wanted a book by a modern poet, a 
t of delicate talent and little recognition ; and he asked 
a bookseller to bid for the lot. He was willing to spend 
between ten and thirteen shillings on it. The agent who 
was to bid arrived late, and another bookseller bought 
the lot for five shillings. So the would-be purchaser asked 
his bookseller to approach the man who had bought the 
lot, and find out if he would sell it. The book was cheap 
at five and would be rather dear at ten shillings. When 
approached, the purchaser informed his colleague that 
‘he had had to pay a good deal more for the lot than the 
price given in the rooms, and that he could not part with 
it for less than eighteen shillings.’ Such are the blessings 
of the ‘ ring’ at Sotheby’s. 


* * * 


“ The ring consists of some of the largest and best-known 
members of the bookselling trade—all honest men—and 
their plan is this: They never bid against each other, 
except for show; lots go at small prices, thus robbing 
owners and executors of their right profit; and sub- 
sequently these cheap lots are put up again and resold 
among the members of the ring. The auctioneers can, of 
course, do nothing to stop the practice—and it is as legal as it 
is dishonourable. At times an outsider with a big banking 
account gives the ring a good deal of trouble; but it has 
survived all private attacks, and is likely to—though a 
private buyer with a confident manner and a quick power 
of decision can occasionally get a great deal of amusement 
by running lots up, and so forcing the ring to pay 
exorbitant prices for things they do not want.” 


* * * 


Pity *tis, *tis true. There exists among the secondhand 
booksellers precisely such a ring as gave rise to so much 
discussion a few years ago when the scandal of the art- 
dealers’ “‘ knock-out” was widely discussed. For some 
time I myself have been trying to get information about it. 
But it is not easy. Youcan find out from booksellers who 
are not in the ring(few of these lone wolves are important) 
who the booksellers are who are in the ring, but that is 
about all. But the method is simple. The attendance at book- 
sales is not large. Private collectors are lazy people ; it is 
not now fashionable—as it was in the Duke of Roxburghe’s 
day—for the Old Nobility to crowd the salerooms, bidding 
desperately amid groans of anguish and cheers of triumph. 
The result is that very often one will attend a sale and be 
the only private person there, and it is a matter of chance 
(especially when the sale is a comparatively small one) 
whether anyone at all is there except the members of the 
ring. The ring, pro forma, will run a book up to about 
a third of its value and leave it at that. At the close of 
the proceedings its members will adjourn somewhere— 
I don’t know where, but let us say a back room in the 
Charing Cross Road—and hold a “ knock-out ” auction of 
the books they have bought. The difference between the 
sums paid here and the sums paid at Sotheby’s or Hodgson’s 
will be pooled and divided, so as to equalise the spoil ; 
and the owners of the libraries sold will have got only, 
perhaps, a half of what they really ought to have got con- 


sidering the prices that the ultimate purchasers are willing 
to pay. a : ‘ 


But I don’t see what is to be done about it. As my 
correspondent remarks, the auctioneers can’t stop it. They 
also must suffer as their work is done on a commission basis. 
It must not be assumed that all the booksellers like the 
system, but the minority cannot help themselves. I 
remember that one very well known bookseller, now dead, 
tried for several years to keep out of it; but in the end, 
by co-ordinated bidding against him, he was forced in. 
There the thing is; the dealers find it profitable; it is 
not easy to keep out of it unless you are a prince of the 
trade, with rich customers and great resources, or a person 
with special knowledge who is after a special kind of book 
and will be let alone; and there is no short cut to reform. 
How can Parliament interfere ? If one dealer who buys a 
book can sell it to another after the sale, how can six or a 
dozen dealers be prevented from exchanging their purchases 
similarly. It would be all very well to make the “ knock- 
out ” illegal, but how many does it take to make a ring, 
and how many detectives could be spared? The only 
conceivable remedy is for persons who habitually buy 
old books to make a point (when the war is over 
and they are released from their present occupations) 
of turning up at the salerooms and bidding against the 
pros. Even at that the remedy would only be efficacious 
as long as it was actively applied. It might be worth a 
guinea a box, but you would have to take a box every day ; 
there would be no permanent cure. Directly the strangers 
slacked off again the ring and the “‘ knock-out ” would revive, 
and my unfortunate friend (for I presume that the discon- 
solate buyer he refers to is himself) would have once more 
to pay for his books much more than the price recorded at 
the rooms. ‘“‘ There is no cure for this disease,’ as Mr. 
Belloc’s poem puts it, unless auction-frequenting again 
becomes a popular form of amusement. 


* * * 

But, if I may digress, I must say that, for persons of a 
bookish turn of mind, there is nothing more amusing than 
an occasional visit to Wellington Street or Chancery Lane. 
I shouldn’t care to do it every day ; the combined mustiness 
of books and booksellers is a bit overpowering. But it is 
exciting to bid occasionally, and the books that come into 
the London auction-rooms are of such quality that some- 
times you might almost as well go to Sotheby's as to the 
Exhibition Rooms (now shut up so as to pay for two minutes 
of the war) of the British Museum. The bindings that great 
collectors put on their books are in themselves wonderful. 
And the booksellers, rich and poor, glossy and seedy, as 
they nod to the rostrum and paw the goods, are a sight 
to which only Balzac could do justice. They all wear looks 
of settled gloom as though they were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy ; they all (if one speaks to them) swear that “ it is 
impossible to get anything to-day as everything is going 
so dear,” and they all have such a sovereign indifference to 
everything but the commercial value of the books they deal 
in. I say all; there are exceptions; but the crowd as a 
whole is utterly depressed and completely free from 
the remotest concern with literature. But possibly when 
they get in that back room somewhere and assess the margin 
between what executors have got for books and what they 
ought to have got for them, their morose countenances 
may brighten. For all I know, every ‘‘knock-out” auction 
may end with the circulation of the punch-bowl, jolly songs, 
and toasts to the damnation of all the idiots who waste 
their money on rotten old books unfit to read and thereby 
keep in affluence a set of honest men who read the Daily Mail 
in the morning and never a line for the rest of the day. 

Sotomon Eacte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Rudder. By Mary S. Warts. Macmillan. 6s. 

The Human Boy and the War. By Epen Pxituporrs. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Poor Dear Providence : a Naval Love-Story. By Lieutenant- 
Commander Pritip Kent, R.N. Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 


Vulgar is as vulgar sees; and there is a kind of refined 
and sensitive vision which sees so obliquely, or so super- 
ficially, as to become in effect vulgar. The stages are, at 
the least, three. Given the ordinary hilarities, jocularities, 
liberties, of common people, most of us say: “‘ Why not ? ” 
Being common, we have all things in common—particularly 
jokes. Next, there is the genuine and un-self-conscious 
refinement on which vulgarity (in its etymological sense) 
jars: exquisiteness is justified of her children—they have 
their reward. But thirdly, the wheel has come full circle, 
and the ultra-refined, the super-exquisite, contemplate the 
commonalty’s simple habits with as great a relish as the 
commons themselves, only from the opposite point of view : 
not frankly, but ironically: not naturally, not even cen- 
soriously, but with an almost insulting delicacy of appre- 
ciation. I am not casting any doubt on the reality and fine 
intention of this superlatively discriminative view, still less 
am I casting any reflection on the greatest of neutrals 
when I say that this view is most frequently taken “‘ through 
Western eyes.” I think there must be something about the 
size and multiplicity of the United States of America, about 
their multitudes and their millions, which shocks the “ cul- 
tured ”’ into the extreme of culture, and makes them armour 
themselves in ironic aloofness. The pursuit of culture 
may end in dilettantism, and I insist upon the paradox 
that this may be at once more refined than refinement and 
more vulgar than vulgarity. I hope the author of The 
Rudder, who writes of American life with a detailed fastidi- 
ousness possible only to the land which produced Henry 
James, will believe in the sincerity of my tribute to her 
amazing fineness of perception: I propose to leave in no 
obscurity the points on which I think that very fineness has 
lapsed into what I want to call (if I may do so without 
offence) vulgarity. 

The Rudder is a very long and very complicated book, 
but nowhere dull and nowhere obscure. It claims to have 
** several heroes,” but they are an unheroic lot. There 
is Marshall Cook, “the well-known man of letters ”— 
small, cool, keen, gentle, detached, and always and essen- 
tially ironic. Then there are the two Amzi Lorings—the 
elder a wise and powerful business man, the “ Ice-King,’ 
the younger a baseball champion, a bullying, brainless brute. 
Last, and perhaps chief in interest, is T. Chauncey Devitt, 
agitator, orator and humbug, the roller-out of noble plati- 
tudes, the worshipper of self and success. Gifted with a 
Byronic appearance, a beautiful voice, and a profound 
interest in his own personality, T. Chauncey Devitt is 
bound to go far. Over against these “‘ heroes” we have 
but one heroine, Eleanor Maranda, Marshall Cook’s niece, 
and step-daughter of Juliet Maranda, against whose bland 
and blind egoism Eleanor’s eager nature beats itself into 
hardness. The reactions of the household which harbours 
Juliet, with her endless, unendurable self-congratulations 
and self-commiserations, Eleanor, with her gift of satire, 
and Fanny, Eleanor’s sister, with her mad and mad- 
dening self-sacrifice to the step-mother’s vampire ten- 
dencies—those are strongly and subtly drawn, and are 
perhaps the most successful thing in the book. Eleanor 
marries the young Amzi Loring, fascinated apparently by 
his ugly strength and brutal rudeness! The marriage, of 
course, is unhappy, and Eleanor breaks away and goes in 
for “social work.” She runs up against young Devitt, 


and he falls in love (not altogether unrequited love) with 
her. A strike against the “ Ice-King” comes, and Devitt 
is in partial control of it. He meets the gigantic young 
Loring in a physical conflict which ends, of course, 
in humiliation for the weaker man, and Eleanor sees the 
whole episode—Devitt’s lack of power to control the 
forces he has stirred up, his hysterical weakness at the 
crisis, and his personal ignominy. The night before she has 
all but given herself to him entirely. Yet after his disgrace 
she treats him with deliberate and public cruelty. I fear— 
I very much fear—that we are expected to see in this some- 
thing patrician, august ! But worse still is the whole attitude 
towards the strike. The labour leaders are bullies, crooks or 
quacks ; the men are selfish and irresponsible ; the employer 
is dignified, kindly—and apparently, in the main, right. I 
am not saying that there has never been a strike in which the 
conditions were such. It cannot often happen, since strikes 
normally involve such suffering for the strikers that men 
(apart from any other consideration whatever) cannot and 
will not go into them lightly. (The locus classicus on this 
point is in Clayhanger, on the text : “* The strikers are always 
in the right.’’) Still, the improbable may happen, and Miss 
Watts has a perfect right to make it do so for her artistic 
purposes. It is the point-of-view about strikes as such 
which troubles me. An ice-strike in hot weather doubtless 
causes great suffering, especially to the innocent ; but the 
implication that men must not strike because of the suffering 
a strike causes to the innocent (and I cannot but think Miss 
Watts means to convey this implication) is, if once admitted, 
death to all social betterment whatever; it carries with it 
more promise of suffering than all the strikes there ever were, 
or will be. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ human boy remains as human as 
ever, despite the war ; and, telling various stories in various 
characters, he rarely departs from the possibilities of boy- 
language and boy-feeling. The Prize Poem, for instance, is 
a really first-rate story, and the specimens quoted ring 
admirably true. Says the modest youth who is supposed to 
tell the story :-— 


I wrote the following poem in less than ten minutes :— 
The Hun, the Hun, the footling Hun, 
Most certainly doth take the bun. 


And Blades and several other chaps said it was jolly good. But 
Blades, who had also had a shot or two on the quiet, was like me—he 
could only make comic poems, and the stanzas of his poem took the 
form of Limericks. He said he could invent them with the greatest 
ease—in class, or at prayers, or at meals, or going to bed, or getting up, 
or in his bath—in fact, at any time when he wasn’t playing football. 
Percy Minimus wrote a poem which he showed to his friends, 
and “‘ Forbes Minimus said it was good, as far as he could say 
to the contrary.” Rice went in, “ being Irish and a great 
fighter by nature ” ;—‘ unfortunately, he didn’t know any- 
thing whatever about poetry ; yet his fighting instinct made 
him enter. . . . He said: ‘ I believe I shall either win the 
guinea right bang off, or get flogged.’”” Travers Minor was 
a pacifist, and produced what the Doctor called “ a worthy 
expression of an educated mind.” Here is some of it :— 


For battle is a fiendish art 
We share with wolf and bear, 
But man has got a soul to save— 
He will not save it there. 
This is the twentieth century, 
We boast our great good sense, 
And yet can only go to war 
At horrible expense 
Of human life. 


Mitchell hit upon the device of cribbing from Shakespeare ; 
the boys did not know the origin of the poem (though the 
Doctor, unfortunately for Mitchell, did), and it is good to 


hear :— 
Naturally we were staggered and full of amazement to think of a 
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hard blade like Mitchell producing such glorious stuff. Any fool could 
see it was poetry of the classiest kind. 
It is good, also, to read that Thwaites, who won the prize, 
* spent his guinea almost entirely on tuck,” and subsequently 
“ wrote a poem three times as long as his War poem, called 
* Effect of Cocoanut Rock on the Tummy of Thwaites.’ ”’ 

I trust (as we say) I have said enough to show that Mr. 
Phillpotts has again given us an admirable book about boys. 

Poor Dear Providence, though its hero is a naval officer, 
has nothing to do with the war. It belongs to the type 
called “ society novel,” and is aided by the varying local 
colour of its naval setting. Even apart from this latter 
interest it is—though hackneyed in some of its incidents, and 
too liberal in its use of coincidence—-a highly readable story. 
Some of the conversations are laboured and unreal, but for 
the most part the writing is both easy and graceful, and the 
characterisation is full of fine and simple feeling and a fine 
and simple spirit. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE FUTURE OF POLAND 


Poland as an Independent Economic Unit. By Sranistaw 
Posner. Introduction by Sipney Wess. An Outline 
of the History of Polish Literature. By Jan pe HoLe- 
WINSKI. Preface by G. P. Goocu. The National 
Music of Poland. By Mareuerire Waxavux. Intro- 
duction by Emm Muiynarski. Poland’s Struggle for 
Independence. By Rasmunp Kucuarski. Foreword 
by Lorp WearpaLr. Landmarks of Polish History. 
By Aucust ZaLeski. Introduction by R. W. SEeTon- 
Watson. The Polish Question as an International 
Problem. Allen and Unwin. 6d. each net. 


The six pamphlets with which the Polish Information 
Committee has started its public educational work are, 
as is almost inevitable, uneven and in certain respects 
inconclusive. M. Holewinski’s Outline of the History of 
Polish Literature, for example, will strike readers who are 
unfamiliar with the subject as a mere welter of strange 
names. As a series, however, these pamphlets emphatically 
convince one that there is a genuine Polish culture, and a 
genuine body of Polish interests; that there is, in fact, 
such a thing as Poland, and that it has more than a simply 
geographical basis. M. Holewinski’s shortcomings may be 
remedied by a reading of Miss Monica Gardner’s translations 
from Mickiewicz, Krasinski and Slowacki, which should 
prove to the satisfaction of anybody that Polish literature 
is like nothing else on earth. 

The most important of these pamphlets is M. Stanislaw 
Posner’s Poland as an Independent Economic Unit, which 
maintains a thesis of which far too little has been heard. 
Polish industry has been coming into existence, creating an 
economic entity which is separate from that of either 
Russia,-Germany, or Austria. In 1900 Lodz contained a 
population barely exceeding 200,000. By 1908 this had 
doubled. By 1914 this had doubled again. M. Posner 
claims that this chance agglomeration of Poles, Germans, 
Jews, and Russians is already developing, throughout the 
whole of industrial Poland, into a homogeneous nation. 
“They are all Poles by the great universal law of assimi- 
lation, split up by artificial means, waiting only for liberty 
to weld themselves again into a composite whole. For 
thirty years the language of commerce was German. Only 
German was heard in the streets. The workers spoke 
German, read books in the same tongue. The papers were 
published in German. Master and man alike were in the 
pay of foreigners, for the most part Germans. Gradually 
there appeared Polish engineers, doctors, and lawyers. 
Polish capital made its first halting attempts to finance 





industrial enterprises. This was the commencement of the 
nationalisation of the towns of Lodz, Sosnowice, and Dom- 
browa. This movement was not encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, and it had many difficulties to surmount before the 
path was clear.” 

M. Posner makes a strong point of the way in which the 
development of Poland’s natural resources is hindered by 
the existing frontiers. A great coalfield is split up between 
the three Partitioning States, “each of which exploits it 
in a different manner.” The salt-mines of Galicia are 
inefficiently worked by the Austrian Government. The 
Vistula should be the main artery of Polish communication 
with the sea. But it has also been partitioned, with the 
result that hardly anything has been done to improve it for 
navigation, except by Prussia, who owns the estuary. A 
river running through one of the most highly-developed 
areas in the world, with a total navigable length (including 
tributaries) of nearly 3,100 miles has, according to M. Posner, 
135 steamboats, all told. 

Three of the four remaining pamphlets of this batch are 
historical and overlap considerably. They establish the 
fact that Poland in the past has been unjustly dealt with, 
and leave it at that. The sixth is an informative paper 
on Polish music. 

These pamphlets emanate from a Committee which does 
not flaunt its object. Its object, however, is well known, 
and is contained in the word “independence.” Yet what 
does “‘ independence’? mean? What does M. Kucharski 
mean when he exclaims, “‘ England, country of the free! 
Give help to Poland, that she may gain that freedom which 
both countries love, that freedom for which she herself has 
struggled so long!” ? What does M. Zaleski mean when 
he says that “‘the Poles hope that from the tumult of the 
world’s struggle a united and independent Poland will 
emerge’’? It may be assumed that no responsible British 
politician can approve of the present repressive treatment 
of the Poles by Germany and Russia. We may also take 
for granted that all artificial hindrances to the natural 
development of Polish culture should be abolished. How 
much farther does the idea of “* independence ”’ necessarily 
take us? 

The problem of Poland is more complicated than these 
pamphlets allow the casual reader to realise. They do not 
touch on the racial difficulties, or attempt to describe any 
possible adjustments of the relations between the Poles 
on one side and the Lithuanians and Jews on the other. 
M. Posner, as we have seen, talks optimistically of the 
** assimilation ”’ which is at work in Lodz. But he does not 
explain how a compost of Teuton and Semite can make a 
Slav population. We must face the fact that Poland, as a 
pure racial entity, does not exist. But this, of course, 
does not justify us in burking the fact that some twenty 
million Poles do exist. The problem before Europe is that 
of their political emancipation, without hindrance to the 
rights of the peoples with whom they are inextricably 
associated. 

The solution to this problem has always been overclouded 
by the idea of the Sovereign State. To the Poles, as to 
everybody else, freedom and independence naturally meant 
a Polish Government, Polish Ambassadors, a Polish Army, 
and, if Danzig returned to its former possessors, presumably 
a Polish Navy. It means, or meant, a Polish tariff-wall, 
possibly a Polish King and a Polish currency. Suppose 
Poland gets all these things. Will she be any more inde- 
pendent than if she has none of these burdens and artificial 
distinctions ? In his short preface to M. Posner’s pamphlet, 
Mr. Sidney Webb suggests: “The map of Europe may 
be destined to become not less complex, but more—may 
come, in fact, in the distant future, to be painted not with 
one series of colours denoting absolute and universal sove- 
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reignties, but with different sets of colours, designating 
simultaneously existing and often overlapping units relating 
respectively to race, religion, and language, to fiscal adminis- 
tration, to local government, to systems of law, and to the 
administration of transport and communications. Why 
should these all be compelled to coincide? Why should 
we go on for all time assuming that Sovereignty must be 
one and indivisible, and that Political Sovereignty must 
necessarily be not only the dominant but also the only 
controlling influence ? ” 

On some such lines as those indicated here the problem 
of Poland will have to be solved. Since 1856 there has 
been no tariff between Russian Poland and Russia, and the 
latter has become the principal market for the former. A 
Poland that does not adopt Free Trade must at least come 
within the Russian Zollverein. A Poland that has been 
constituted at the expense of Russia, Germany, and Austria 
should guarantee to them in return, at least, that she would 
under no circumstances take up arms against them. This 
means that a league of nations must be prepared to become 
responsible for the future of Poland, as they may have 
to do for the future of Serbia, and possibly of Bohemia. 
These are but suggestions made irrespectively of the ‘* war 
map” at any particular time. But they may serve to 
remind us that there is no formula for ‘“ independence.” 


THE MEANING OF ZIONISM 


Zionism and the Jewish Future. By Various Writers, 
Edited by H. Sacner. Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Zionism, like so many other commonly used words, is a 
term whose meaning only a minority of those who use it 
understand. One of the purposes of this symposium is to 
state clearly and plainly the aim of the Zionist movement ; 
which is not the creation in Palestine of an independent 
Jewish State after the model of the States of Europe, but 
the recovery of the home of the Jewish people, where Jews 
may settle, free to live a Jewish life on Jewish lines, un- 
affected by those outside influences which in the Diaspora 
modify so severely, even in the most favourable circum- 
stances, the growth and development of Judaism and of 
Jewish culture. In the superficial sense the Zionist solution 
is no solution of the Jewish problem. Palestine cannot 
even in ideally favourable circumstances absorb the whole 
of that portion of the Jewish population of Europe whose 
conditions are at present so very unsatisfactory or even 
an appreciable minority of it. If the wildest dreams of 
the most nationalist of Zionists were realised, the problem 
of the Russian Jew would still have to be solved in Russia. 
Nowhere else can a solution be found. But the creation of 
an autonomous Jewish State in Palestine or elsewhere— 
though only in Palestine is there any prospect of such a State 
—and its successful progress and development, would raise 
the status of the entire Jewish people and restore self- 
respect to Jewry as a nation. It would thus be a large 
part of the solution of the Jewish question. 

Mr. Sacher and his collaborators have essayed in this 
volume to state the Jewish Problem as it appears at the 
present day, to sketch the rise and development of the 
Zionist Movement, including the regeneration of Hebrew as 
aliving language; to show how in the course of one genera- 
tion the inspiration of the Zionist ideal has breathed a new 
and healthy life into the land of Palestine which had lain 
as a mummy for centuries, and outline the possibilities of a 
Jewish Palestine, not only for the Jews, but also for the re- 
mainder of the world. Dr. Weizmann in the introduction 
defines the Jewish problem in the following words: “* The 
modern world sets the Jew the problem of maintaining 
some sort of distinctive existence without the external 





props of territorial sovereignty and a political machine, 
and the Jew sets the modern world the problem of finding 
for him a place in its social structure which shall enable 
him to live as a human being without demanding that 
he cease to be a Jew.” Mr. S. Tolkowsky, himself a settler 
in Palestine, contributes a description of the regeneration 
of Palestine by Jewish settlers in the course of the last thirty 
years. Linked with this are Dr. S. Brodetsky’s account of 
the Jewish intellectual revival of Palestine, with its pendant 
on the prospective Hebrew University by Mr. B. B. Benas, 
and the story of the revival of the Hebrew language by 
Mr. Leon Simon. On the future of Palestine there in an 
essay by Mr. Norman Bentwich, and of the Palestinian Jew 
a sketch is given by Mr. N. Sokolow. The editor and Mr, 
A. M. Hyamson supply the historical introduction, the 
former in “ A Century of Jewish History,” the latter in 
* Anti-Semitism.” Dr. M. Gaster writes on “ Judaism as 
a National Religion,” and Professor R. Gottheil relates 
the history of Zionism. 


OMNISCIENCE 
Ourselves and Germany. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Dillon, having procured for his book an introduction 
from the distinguished Labour Premier, Mr. Hughes, dedi- 
cates it to H.S.H. Alice, Princess of Monaco, as a “ partial 
presentment of the beginnings of a world cataclysm.” The 
book is full of melodramatic thrills and of intimate inter- 
course with august personages. Indeed, as Mr. Hughes says in 
his introduction, ‘‘ Dr. Dillon moved through the chancel- 
leries of Europe.”’ He can talk about “ my friend, the late 
Count Witte,” and it was to him that M. Stolypin, another 
of the great dead, ‘‘ opened his mind ” [most of Dr. Dillon’s 
confidants are dead]. King Carol of Roumania “ shortly 
before he died,” in a burst of intimacy whispered to him, 
what after all was “a matter of common knowledge ”’ (as 
Dr. Dillon himself admits), that he “ would never tolerate 
any radical change in the political orientation of the king- 
dom,” “and he also charged him with a message of the 
same tenor to the Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.’” When Dr. Erzberger, a leader of the German 
Catholics and agent of the German Foreign Office, “ had 
gone to Rome to bestir the neutralists and lead the move- 
ment against the Italian Government,” and was to that 
purpose distributing to Giolitti and his lieutenants leaflets 
containing “‘ the belated concessions,” Dr. Dillon received 
a copy himself and published it “ before King Victor’s 
Government had any cognizance of their exis- 
tence.” And this is not the end of his sensational dis- 
closures. “‘I have a curious tale to unfold” is his an- 
nouncement (p. 98), ‘‘ which has never yet been recounted 
in Western Europe,” The following chapter—‘* A Machia- 
vellian Trick by which Russia’s Hand was Forced ’’—tells 
the well-known story of the German attempt to goad 
Russia into an early mobilisation. What is new in Dr. 
Dillon’s version of the incident is too elaborate to be very 
readily accepted. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Dillon has had more access than most 
newspaper correspondents both to the facts and to the gossip 
of diplomacy in the European capitals, but as to how far 
he possesses the knack of distinguishing between the two 
categories readers of this volume will feel less certain. He 
does not sift, examine or discriminate, either in the matter 
of words or subjects. There is apparently no topic, however 
delicate or obscure, on which he is not prepared to offer a 
final and authoritative judgment. He is embarrassed by no 
fear either of error or of banality, still less by any doubt as to 
whether the statesmen of the Entente are quite so foolish as, 
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tohim, they look. He himself, the reader gathers, was one of 
“the few private individuals who had the advantage of 
experience and were gifted with political vision,” and who 
therefore saw what remained hidden from the blind guides of 
the nations. Such magnificent self-confidence may be the 
making of a successful journalist, but it does not contribute 
much to the production of anything that can be called 
history. 

The main subject-matter of Dr. Dillon’s book is German 
economic expansion before the war and the march of 
political and diplomatic events since its actual outbreak. 
These are themes for close and careful writing, and the 
stream of anecdotes and obiter dicta which Dr. Dillon pours 
out over them is more amusing than enlightening. There 
is no doubt that a new science of economic strategy and a 
new view of the mutual relations between the State and 
economic adventures will result from this war all the world 
over. The Germans were the first to see what was coming. 
Yet most of their business methods, and even many of 
their political dealings differ but little from those adopted 
and practised by some of the American trusts. Where the 
difference comes in is that in the case of Germany the Govern- 
ment stands behind the commercial “ corporations,” and that 
their sphere of action extends into foreign countries. To 
deal adequately with these matters, however, one requires 
a first-hand knowledge of modern business, and in addition 
a wide and yet thorough acquaintance with the actual Ger- 
man enterprises. The most valuable parts of Dr. Dillon’s 
discussion of the subject are quotations from two excellent 
Italian books. His own contributions introduce an atmo- 
sphere of melodrama, so pervading and so irrelevant as 
almost to make the reader doubt the very existence of the 
German policy of economic penetration which he alleges— 
but which in fact does exist and presents one of the most 
dangerous and difficult of all the problems of the war. 

Dr. Dillon’s account of the diplomatic history of the war 
suffers from lack of arrangement. Anything in it may occur 
anywhere in the book. And one feels besides that the 
writer has no grasp of popular conditions in foreign coun- 
tries. In walking with kings Dr. Dillon has lost the common 
touch. And most of all does this wanderer through many 
lands seem to have forfeited the true understanding of his 
own country ; nay, occasionally even of his own language. 
“It is worth noting,” he says, “ how heavily the lack of 
genial leaders at this critical conjuncture in European 
history told upon the allied peoples. .”’ (p. 146). Either 
Dr. Dillon is writing German instead of English, or he has 
never seen Mr. Asquith’s smile. 


MANNERS, NOT MORALS 


Philosophers in Trouble; From the Human End. By 
L. P. Jacks. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. net each. 


The reputation of Dr. L. P. Jacks is a rather curious 
phenomenon. It owes little, we suspect, to the reviewers, 
but a good deal to the Hibbert Journal, and the editing of 
that successful quarterly has revealed in Dr. Jacks certain 
talents which could not fail of their reward in an age of 
universal curiosity as to the evolution of religion and the 
nature of religious experience. For several years before 
the war his stories and essays were welcomed by a steadily 
enlarging public on both sides of the Atlantic. They 
attracted many people who, with the aid of Bergson and 
William James, had just made the delighted discovery that 
there was such a thing as philosophy; they rendered 
unmistakable service among the preachers of liberal 
orthodoxy ; one even found them lying on the drawing- 
room table with the latest book on mysticism and the 
poems of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 





Now, Dr. Jacks has reached (and we congratulate him) 
the measure of popuar appreciation which encourages his 
publishers to issue his writings in a uniform cheap edition. 
The volumes before us are numbered 2 and 3. Philosophers 
in Trouble is a set of half-a-dozen stories, in all of which the 
adventures are entirely matters of debate—among students 
of the soul, religious humbugs, or rivals in the Moral Science 
Tripos for the hand of a girl competitor, quite deservedly 
** bracketed first.” Four out of the six are, in our judgment, 
below the author’s average; the other two are excellent 
specimens of his distinctive method. 

In From the Human End we get fragments of Dr. Jacks’ 
philosophy of life, no doubt as sharpened by the experience 
of the war. He is troubled by the unimaginable slowness 
of social evolution. How can a process which, for example, 
may take anything from a thousand to a million years to 
work out a decent life for the multitude have any moral 
significance whatever ? He is oppressed by the unmanage- 
ableness of the modern Great State, and, like Mr. Belloc, he 
conceives a return to the small, homogeneous nation, and 
insists upon the riches, beauty, and spiritual satisfaction 
which come to men and women from a wholehearted culti- 
vation of the back garden. Whatever the subject under 
his hand may chance to be, he is first and last tilting at size 
and mass and the weight of material things: and his call 
is for an awakened world which shall dethrone the false 
quantitative god and ‘‘ sect up the true god, Quality.” But 
what, on the whole, seems nearest to his heart is the hardness 
of virtue, the meddlesomeness of the good people, the 
ungentlemanliness of morals. To the question asked of old, 
in trying circumstances, by Cain, morals, he says, would 
thunder Yes, but good manners answer firmly, No; and 
manners, he will have it, are greater than morals. Dr. 
Jacks, for all his deeply ingrained Christianity, would like 
to see established a new Golden Rule: ‘‘ Leave other people 
alone as you wish to be left alone yourself.” The doctrines 
of Nietzsche, he is sure, were commonplaces among neolithic 
man. Anyhow, the new Golden Rule is in Nietzsche. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Book of Italy. Under the Auspices of H.M. Queen Elena of 
Italy. Edited by Rarrareto Piccout. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


This volume has been produced on behalf of the Committee in aid 
of the Italian Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families in the United Kingdom, 
and of the Italian Red Cross. It consists, as every volume of its 
nature inevitably must consist, of messages from the great, and odds- 
and-ends of articles, stories, music, and illustrations. The only 
criterion of such a book is the relation of the general impression it 
leaves to the country or cause it professes to deal with. Judged 
on this basis, The Book of Italy is one of the most successful charity 
books we have seen. The contents are almost without exception 
relevant to their common subject, and the space devoted to official 
compliments is relatively small. We can say of this work that it 
does convey the Italian spirit. Exceptional pains appear to have 
been taken by the editor to produce a really attractive book. 


Serbia in Light and Darkness. By Rev. Father Nicnonar Veti- 
MIROVIC. Longmans 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a small book, eked out as it is with specimens of Serbia's 
national poetry and proverbs. Yet it conveys the impression of a 
distinctive personality, rooted in a distinctive culture, with a success 
which an outsider could scarcely hope to achieve. Father Velimirovic 
seems almost to give us the truth about Serbia in his parentheses. 
He mentions, quite casually, that he was born “‘ in a family of forty- 
five members,” and that this family, like every other, was virtually a 
separate religious community. The national proverbs contained in 
the book very largely consist of question and answer. The author's 
reprinted lectures are on the same lines. The series of interrogations 
which recur in his papers are no deliberately adopted trick of ex- 
pression ; they are the national spirit speaking through him. Father 
Velimirovic, in fact, thinks in a language which can barely be rendered 
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in an English form by a mere translator ; the value of his book lies in 
the fact that he has been his own interpreter, and has given English 
readers an opportunity of approach to the Serbian spirit. 


THE CITY 
Mi retort: have been firmer, and most brokers 


report numerous inquiries for investments likely 

to benefit when peace comes. The removal of the 
last of the minimum prices referred to last week has been 
heartily welcomed, ‘for it sets free a large volume of securities 
held up in the hands of trustees. The London County 
Council Three Per Cents. and Metropolitan Water Board 
Three Per Cent. B stock have been dull at 64. Thus far 
only a few dealings have taken place in Corporation stocks, 
and among them are Bath 3} per cent. at 77, Birmingham 
8 per cent. at 64, Liverpool 2} per cent. at 53, Manchester 
3 per cent. at 64, and Glasgow 3} per cent. at 82. French 
Five Per Cents. have been notably firm, although the rate 
of exchange shows no improvement and are now quoted 
at 88. Motor shares continue to be very popular and 
are steadily rising in price. In the shipping world another 
important fusion has taken place—the Peninsular and 
Oriental absorbing the New Zealand Shipping Co., which 
owns the Federal Line. These two lines own thirty-one 
vessels, and include the British India fleet, the shares in 
which company were acquired by the P. & O. in 1914. 
The last-named company will now control 228 steamers 
of a gross tonnage of 1,386,589, and the British shipping 
trade is certainly not inactive. Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary statement in connection with the present shipping 
shortage is that given on the authority of the Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce that two Norwegian sailing ships— 
named Marie of Troense and Tveade Brodre, built 
re: pectively in 1776 and 1786—have been fitted out and 
are now engaged in carrying cargoes. 

* * * 


A good deal is being written now about the position that 
the United States is likely to play in the future as a financing 
sountry, and in this connection it is interesting to learn 
from the American papers that since the outbreak of war 
foreign government and municipal loans have been placed 
in the United States as follows :— 


Europe aye $812,000,000. 
South America - $95,000,000. 
Canada $284,000,000. 


The European borrowing countries are: Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Russia. The large amount lent to Canada is 
noteworthy. Wednesday’s papers contained a telegram 
from Shanghai to the effect that an American institution— 
the International Investment Corporation—had concluded 
agreements to lend China six million gold dollars for the 
improvement of the Grand Canal, and, in addition, funds 
for the construction of short railways in various parts of 
China, aggregating 1,500 miles, both works to be carried out 
on the percentage contract system by a firm of American 
contractors. American financiers are also negotiating with 
China for a large general gold loan. A Cuban paper which 
has reached me states that one of the partners of the house 
of J. P. Morgan and Co., of New York, had arrived at 
Havana and was inspecting the system of the United 
Railways of Havana with a view to his firm acquiring a 
large interest therein; so American financiers appear at 
last to be making some use of the opportunities which are 


at present offered them. 
* * * 


One of the most attractive forms of investment for 
people who wish for safe holdings with the possibility, 
however, of a sudden rise in value, is to be found in the 


shape of debentures which are repayable by regular instal- 
ments at a fixed price above that paid for them. This means 
that the holder, while he has a safe investment, has always 
the chance of finding his particular debenture or debentures 
drawn for redemption at par or at whatever figure it is 
repayable. In most cases, also, the borrowing company 
reserves the right to pay off its debentures in anticipation 
of the due dates, and in the event of this right being 
exercised, the holder secures his profit on repayment, 
These uncertainties invest a holding of this nature with 
some of the attractions of a lottery without detracting 
from its safety. As an example of early repayment of 
debentures, the case of the British Empire Steam Navigation 
Co. may be cited. In February, 1914, this company made 
an issue of £250,000 5} per cent. Ist mortgage debentures 
at 97 per cent., repayable at par by fifteen annual equal 
instalments, commencing January Ist, 1917, and on their 
issue these debentures were strongly recommended in these 
notes either at their issue price or at a discount, according 
to the reception that was given them. As it happened, 
the public response was comparatively poor and the 
debentures were obtainable at 2 per cent. discount—or 
95 per cent. On the whole they have maintained their price 
well, and up to quite recently were quoted at 94. The 
company has now announced that it is going to pay off 
the whole of these debentures on January Ist next at par, 
so that original subscribers who bought at 97, and those 
who subsequently purchased at 95 will do well, for they 
not only receive over 54 per cent. per annum interest on 
their investments, but at the end of this year will be paid 
back their capital, plus 3 per cent. or 5 per cent. as the case 
may be. Another good debenture of the same nature, 
the redemption terms of which are even more attractive, 
is the 5 per cent. Ist mortgage debenture of the Furness 
Houlder Argentine Lines, Ltd., £500,000 of which were 
offered in February, 1915, at 95. The security and 
guarantees for these debentures are excellent, but their 
chief attraction lies in the fact that they are repayable 
at 101 by ten equal annual instalments commencing 
March Ist next. The present price of these debentures is 95. 
* * * 

The report and accounts of the Sapong Rubber and 
Tobacco Estates, together with the chairman’s speech 
at the annual general meeting, make a really good showing. 
Tobacco cultivation was abandoned in 1918, and about 
2,000 acres are planted with 250,000 rubber trees—of which 
a fresh number are coming into cultivation each year. In 
1915 the crop harvested amounted to 197,864 lbs., and 
the working costs, which in the previous year were ls. 8d. 
per lb., had been reduced to just over 1s. per lb., which 
shows that with an expanding output the company’s working 
costs are falling considerably. The profit for the year 
amounted to £11,948 as against £1,160 in 1914, which is 
equal to about 15 per cent. on the ordinary share capital. 
The board has, however, acted conservatively in dis- 
tributing only 8 per cent., placing £4,000 to reserve, and 
carrying forward just under £2,000. The encouraging fact 
is the enormous increase in production this year, for 
the first five months of which the output has been 140,481 lbs. 
as compared with 58,595 Ibs. for the corresponding period 
last year; the chairman estimated the production for 
the year to be something between 300,000 and 340,000 Ibs. 
Taking the mean, and with a profit of 1s. 3d. per lb., the 
company should earn during the current year no less than 
£20,000, equal, after allowing for interest on its £16,000 
of 6 per cent. debenture stock, to over 22 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital, and a dividend of, say, 15 per cent. 
for the year does not appear improbable. At their present 


price of 28s. 9d., these shares look a very good purchase. 
Emit Davies. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1916. 


A Brief History of the Revolt and its Suppression. 
By JOHN F. BOYLE. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE. 


A Study in American Foreign Policy. By ROLAND G. 
USHER, Author of “ Pan-Germanism,” ‘ Pan-Ameri- 
canism,”” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERNIZING THE MONROE 


DOCTRINE. 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL, late United States 
Minister to Argentina. 6s. net. 


GERMANY vs, CIVILIZATION, 


Notes on the Atrocious War. By W. R. THAYER, 
Author of “ The Life of John Hay,” “‘ The Life and Times 
of Cavour,” &c. 4s. 6d. net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By LORD CHARNWOOD (in the ‘Makers of the | 
Nineteenth Century Series,” edited by BASIL WILLIAMS). | 
With Frontispiece Portrait. 6s. net. 


INDIA AND ITS FAITHS. 
By JAMES B. PRATT, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


A BROKEN TOY. 
A Bruges Romance. By K. KEITH. 6s. | 
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THE HISTORY OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


By EDWARD R. PEASE, secretary rors vears, 


With 12 Portraits, two Memoranda by Bernard Shaw, complete list 
of Members of the Executive, names of authors of the anonymous 
tracts, and an Index. 288 pages, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


_ “The — “9 who have been associated with the Society, 
its growth from the deliberations of a little knot of enthusiasts to 
& position of considerable influence as the representative, body of 
a certain phase of intellectual Socialism, give the book an interest 
outside the immediate circle of Fabians.”—THE TIMES. 


LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C.; or of 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 2s TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Societ 
B ot Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
er Voce now ready.— Write tor copies to the HEADMASTER, HKootham 





TYPE WRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





= diate eiedinitniaiiiiete sasmatiliesitiliaienesiiiioahas — 
A™ MSS. must be typewritten.” We do it accurately, 

neatly, cheaply, quickly, under expert literary supervision. Work returned 

St same day received.—Tiz ErricigNt ‘1YPBWRITING OFFICES, 70, Rutland 
reet, Leicester, pls 


IRMINGHAM.—A small private Literary and Artistic;Circle, 
ne at the homes of its members, offers invitation to a few le of 
—T tastes, — Box 301, “‘ New STATESMAN,” 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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HOW TO PAY 
FOR THE WAR 


Being ideas offered to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by the Fabian Research Department. 


Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 





This is not a project of fancy taxes, or any 
other device to finance the carrying on of 
the war. The Fabian Research Department 
looks ahead to the first decade of Peace, when 
the nation will have a public debt of four 
thousand millions, and a normal annual 
expenditure of five hundred millions. How 
can this burden be borne without crippling 
industry, lowering the Standard of Life, or 
hampering individual enterprise? It is sug- 
gested that the only way is to increase the 
national productivity in all directions, and to 
diminish the charges upon it. Instead of 
multiplying taxes on production or consump- 
tion, we ought to untax industry and regularise 
demand. 


At all booksellers price 6s. net, or direct from 
THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 
25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 





























An Amazing Story.—Glasgow Forward. 


War Finance and the Worker 
By FREDERICK TEMPLE 


(Author of * Interest, Gold and Banking ”). 


London : THE COMMONWEALTH PRESS, 118 Cannon Street, E.C. 


16 Pages. Price One Penny. 
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THE MAGAZINE FOR THE HOMES OF THE EMPIRE. 
“We Put the World Before You!” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. PRICE 1/-. 














Read what THE MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD recently said :— 

“To the average reader immersed in a busy daily life, such a publication as 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is an essential, for its contents, tersely written, 
form practically a history of the world’s doings. . . . . . Under the able editorship of 
E. W. Stead it worthily maintains its world-wide reputation.” 





THE BEST SELECTION of the WORLD’S CARTOONS will be found in 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


FOREIGN OPINION on the WAR and the Enemy’s View of the struggle 
find a place in its pages. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS can be ordered from any Newsagent or Bookseller ; 
single copies, One Shilling each. It can be sent to any address post free for twelve 
months for 14/6; to Canada, 13/6. 


Subscription orders, enclosing Cheque or Post Office Order, should be sent to the 
Manager, REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Telegrams : “ Vatican, Estrand, London.” Telephone: Holborn 447. 


STEAD’S POETS. 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGES, NEATLY BOUND, AND WELL PRINTED. 
Price 2d. each; by post, 24d. 








1. Macaulay’s “‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” &c. 55. The Song of Hiawatha. (Illustrated.) 
5: Burns’ Poems. _pelections. 36 Poems for the Schoolroom. Part 3. 
- *Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and Juliet.” Cloth only. . *Shakespeare’s “‘ Richard II.” 
. *Longfellow’s “‘ Evangeline.” S. Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. Part 4. 
7A. *Longfellow’ s Shorter Poems. 634. *Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (The Tempest, 
16. *Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth only. Merchant of Venice, King Lear, and Twelfth Night). 
17. Selections from William Cullen. Bryant's Poems. 63B. *Lamb’s Tales (As You Like It, Hamlet, Midsummer 
20. *Scott’s “‘ Lady of the Lake.” Night’s Dream, Cymbeline). 
22. *Shakespeare’s “ Julius Caesar.” 64. *The Merchant of Venice. 
25. Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” &c. 65. *National Songs: —_ Words and Music—Tonic Sol-fa). 
26. *Matthew Arnold: His ad and Message. 67. *Shakespeare’s “ {ae = ag 
29. *Shakespeare’s “ Henry 68. *Shakespeare’s “ te th Night.” 
31. *Scott’s “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 69. *Shakespeare’s “ viii.” 
32. *Poems of Wordsworth. 70. *Shakespeare’s ‘ ‘He =” 
33. Poems of Cowper. 71. *The Empire Day Reciter. 
42. Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It.” 72. *Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth.” 
49. Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. Part 1. 73. *Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
54. Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. Part 2. 14. *Tennyson for Schools. 


* These books can also be had it cloth at 3d. ; post free, 4d. 
Stead’s Poets may be ordered from Booksellers and Newsagents all over the country, or can be sent 
by post from— 
STEAD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, BANK BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
A Catalogue of Publications issued by the above House will be sent post free to any address on application. 
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